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In a society irhicli places primarj?^ value upon caiJ^^ul employment, 
major changes are taking place irhicli malce it imperative that educators^^ 
accelerate efforts toward creative opportunities for adult learning* The 
change iThich is documented better than most is the enforced retirement at 
an ever younger age of an unprecedented number of older persons and their 
committment to an important class of people for whom leisure rather than 
irork is the prevailing way of lifc.*^ 

Presumably, this is no problem if the older individual is prepared to 
mal:e wholesome use of his time in retirement. If, on the other hand, the^ 
Individual does not possess the requisite Icnowledge and sicills for replacing 
gainful employment with other valued activities, retirement will almost 
surely create problems not only for the individual but also for the com- 
munity in irhich he lives. 

Ilorc specifically, the transition from a work to a leisure way of 
life is almost always accorpanied by reduced income.^ TJliether or not the 
individual successfully copes witli this situation depends on many factors 
not the least of TJliich are* the extent to which he is fully informed about 
his financial situation and the extent to which he possesses skills for 
managing his retirement income effectively. Individual initiative, 
although a prerequisite in financial matters, cannot replace broader 
social mechanisms which society must create to reduce poverty and eco- 
nomic stringency in old age. 



An abundance of leisure and reduced income are further aggravated 
the fact that retirement in our modern industrial society brings with 
it a marked loss of status and the inplica tion that once a man is no 
longer a productive member of society he becomes a second-rate citizen 
of whom very little is expected.3 There is evidence that this impli- 
cation is rejected by a growing number of older people. As a matter of 
fact, one of t?ie most inportant developments during the past decade has 
been the tendency of older people to band together in organizations to 
reinforce their demands for tlie economic, social and psychological means 
by irhich individuals may make satisfactory adaptations to retirement. 

The social implications of this trend are clear. Our educational 
institutions have the opportunity to enter into a unique partnership with 
older people for purposes of helping them obtain information, develop 
skills and create acceptable retirement roles. 



Still other difficulties confront the individual who is retiring 
from a lifetime of work. Retirement ine\dtably disrupts well established 
patterns of daily living. Opportunities for satisfying social relation- 
ships will eventually undergo change; and, with increasing age, there is 
almost surely to be a gradual decline in health and energy reserve.^ 
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The problems of aging are most often chought of in terms of the older 
man trlio retiree from irork, Iloirever, tiie aging uoman faces critical periods 
of adjustment uhen her family is raised,, uhen her husband stops iiorlc or 
vrhen, as is so often the case, she becomes TTidoired. Ulien the family is 
raised and the last child has left home the noman is confronted in many 
respects with the same situation irhich will confront her husband someuhat 
later. She must relinquish her major adult role and replace it with other 
satisfactory activities. TJhen the husband retires and is in the home 
all day instead of at uork, the ixife is confronted uitli the necessity of 
reorganising long-standing habits of daily activity. llidoTrhood creates 
a non set of problems; the need to take responsibility for financial 
affairs, to realign social relationships, and to make different living 
arrangements . 

The responsibility of educators for equipping older men and women 
for adapting to the situational changes brough.t about by aging and 
retirement is clear cut. Hot so well understood is the importance of 
educating the individual to understand the internal physiological processes 
uhich accoiipany aging. Fortunately, educators noi; have an entirely non 
appraisal of tlie psychological and physiological processes of aging upon 
T7hich to base a positive educational program about aging and retirement; 

1. There is potential for personal growth throughout most of 
the life span. 

2. It is possible to retard many of the psycho-pliysiological . 
processes of aging. 

3*- The physical and mental clianges which accompany aging occur - • ' ' 

gradually and they need hot become a serious i^airment until 
advanced old age. 

' ‘ . . . 

ii. The health sciences have extended life expectancy and they 
are malcing it possible to live the added years in relatively 
. good health. 

Some observers viexr retirement as a waste of human resources and a 
denial of basic satisfactions which come from doing useful irork. Others 
see retirement as a valuable achievement of modern industrial society. 
Uliatever their point of vievx toward retirement most observers^>»^^7>t3>y 
agree on one thing; older people are often poorly prepared to malce 
wholesome, satisfying use of the superabundance of time which retirement 
suddenly puts at their disposal .• Students of retirement also agree on 
the difficulties xxhich many people have living on a reduced income, 
handling the changes wliich occur in family relationships, accepting less 
status,' counteracting the tendency toward a restricted life space, and 
talcing up residence eventually in a nexx and different environment. 

The' Heed for Preretirement Education 



Hence, there is urgent need for preretirement education designed 
to help older people, understand the aging process, to iipart Imowledge and 
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problem solving skills that will enable older people to maintain better 
health, foster contacts with other people, use their time meaning^Uy, 
manage their financial resources effectively, to promote good family 
living, encourage citizenship, encourage a positive attitude toward aging 
and retirement, to present a variety of solutions to practical problems 
of living, to encourage older people to select and try those solutions 
iMch appeal to them most, and to explore new roles for the later years. 

At the same time as preretirement education helps the older iriividu^^ 
make better adjustment to aging and retirement it must share responsibility 
for encouraging social change by involving key leaders and by making known 
resources needed by older people in the community. In fact, educators^ 
could perform a disservice were they to fail to encourage opportunity in 
the community for older people to practice what they have learned or 
decided upon in preretirement education programs. 

Origins and Status of Preretirement Education 

Preretirement programs have been designated in various ways; pre-^ 
paration for retirement, preretirement counseling, preretirement education, 
and retirement planning. I^atever their designation they have utilized 
for the most part one of two approaches: the individual approach by 

idiich the employee and occasionally his spouse are invited to talk over 
with the employer or his representative such things as terminal pay, 
pension benefits or various forms of insurance; and the group approach by 
which a number of employees are brought together at one time to participate 
in retirement planning discussions. 



Very little is known about the origins of the individual type of 
program except that early surveys indicate that many companies already 
had well established programs prior to 19^0, and that these efforts wei^ 
often related to the development of a pension program. 

The origins of the group type of preretirement planning program, on 
the other hand, can be traced to the pioneering work of two American 
universities; The University of Chicago and The University of Michigan. 
At The University of Chicago, where work was begun in 19^1, the program 
dreif heavily on the research findings of a number of social scientists at 
the University who were engaged in some of the first studies of the 
problems and adjustments of older people. 



At present the Industrial Relations Center of The University of 
Chicago has a well developed program titled ’’Making the Most of Maturity” 
which it offers to industries throughout the country,^3,lu it trains 
personnel men and others as discussion leaders for programs. The Uni- 
versity* s Union Research and Education Projects unit also has developed 
a program titled ’’Losing Ahead to Retirement” which it offers primarily to 
labor organizations^^, it has served effectively as a consultant to labor 
union groups in the development of materials, and it has a training 
program for discussion leaders. 



The University of Michigan conducted its 
for older people during the spring of 19h8.1^ 



first educational program 
Although it was not called 






preretirement education, it was concerned with and titled “Problems and 
Adjustments in Later Maturity and Old Age" and was essentially designed 
to assist persons to adapt to the socio -psychological changes concomitant 
with aging and retirement. This program, like those at The University of- 
Chicago, was based on earlier studies of the needs and problems of adjust- 
ment of older people and was conducted by Clark Tibbitts. Later the program 
was adapted for use with hourly-rated workers .17 other programs-were added 
includi^ a liberal education type discussion program for middle-aged 
people and programs to train union,- industrial and other personnel as 
discussion leaders for preretirement programs.^^^ 

These first attempts at two American universities to develop edu- 
cational programs for those on the verge of retirement were based for the 
most part on the premise that people, as they grow older, face certain 
crises or problems, and that a fuller understanding of these problem 
situations should result in better adjustment during the later years* 

The emphasis on the problems of older people, or as Breen^l puts it, the 
dysfunctional aspects of retirement, is no accident. Studies reported 
at about the same time as the first preretirement programs' were making 
their appearance reveal a iTide range' of old age problems --reduced Income, 
decreasing physical vigor and health, inadequate housing, a vast increase 
ill Isisure time, social isolation, and a lack of opport"unity in a society 
which places a low premium on the older individual. Max Kaplan^^ 
that the situations of older people have not changed much, and that "by 
far the larger share of attention has to do with issues of health, 
economic welfare, housing and other social and medical aspects." 

^oneering programs at The Universities of Michigan and Chicago 
gave i^etus to the development of programs at other American universities 
including Cornell University, Prudue University, University of Connecticut, 
University of Florida, St. Louis University, and California Institute of “ 
Technology, ^blic school adult education departments, government depart- 
ments, libraries, “YMCA’s and churches, as well as an increasing number of 
industries throughout the United States, are following the lead of the 
university groups. A few of the larger labor organizations such as the 
UAW (AFL-CIO); the International Association of Machinists 5 the United 
Steelworkers; the Community Services Department, AFL-CIO; the Upholsterers 
International Union; and District 6^ of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, AFL-CIO, established programs for their members 
at the local union level. In a few instances labor and management have 
joined forces in order to develop and sponsor retirement education 
programs.!? 

Number and Characteristics of Programs 

A number of surveys of preretirement education have been made during 
the past txiTo decades: Equitable Life Assurance Society, 19^0; Tuckman 

and Lorge, 1952; Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associates, 19^2; Baker, 1952; 

B. K,' Davis Advertising Service, 1953; National Industrial Conference 
Board; 1955; the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 19^7; Perrow, 19^7; 

^ich, 1958; the National Council on the Aging, 1958; the Philadelphia 



Health and Welfare Council, 19^8; Walker, 19^8^ Mack, 19 ^ 9 ; Naef, I960; 
Romm, I960; Breen and Marcus, I960; Wermel and Beideman, 1961; Franke, 

1962; and Shultz, 1963, but differences in the sample of companies studied 
and in the definition of preparation for retirement programs were so 
marked that onlj tentative estimates of trends and character of programs 
can be made. 

One of the surv^s (Breen and Marcus, I960) studied the prevalence 
of programs in labor organizations. Some of the surveys such as the 
B. K. Davis Advertising Service survey, the Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
survey, and the Philadelphia Health and Welfare Council survey described 
company programs in local communities or regions. Others, including the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Tuckman and Lorge, Hewitt and Associates, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Wermel and Beideman, and Schultz 
surveys were national in scope, thereby, permitting a better assessment of 
trends in the United States. 

Surveys of Industries 



The Equitable Life Assurance Society survey23 of 3^^ companies showed 
that 13 per cent of them had preretirpient programs of one kind or another. 
Tho 1952 survey by Tuckman and Lorge^^ presented results for 70 of the 
largest corporations in the country representing a combined work force of 
2.5 million persons. Their survey revealed that 37 per cent of the 
companies had some type of program to prepare employees for retirement. 

The authors sum up their findings as follows: 

‘The most significant finding of this survey is that companies 
are facing the problems of preparation for retirement at dif- 
ferent levels. The majority of respondents having programs 
in operation' cover financial preparation, and the related factor 
of insurance, hospitalization and surgical benefits. Less 
attention is given to the physical aspects of aging and steps 
to maintain health, leisure time and recreationy and outside 
activities and hobbies which may become revenue-producing." (p. 8^) 

Although Tuckman and Lorge shoi-jed that the companies in their survey-used 
various methods to present preretirement programs, approximately two- 
thirds of them depended primarily upon individual interviews and counseling. 

Hewitt and Associates'^ surveyed 6^7 conpanies mth a combined work — 
force of 2.5 million. All size and industrial classifications were repre- 
sented but the authors stated that the sample overrepresented the larger 
companies in the basic manufacturing industries. They called this a 
desirable bias because in this way the greatest number of employees and 
industrial practices were represented. 

The Heid-tt survey shoi-jed that individual interviews were used more 
often than any other method and that most of these interviews en5)hasized 
the probable amount of pension benefit and optional settlement, if any. 

Only 2.7 per cent of the companies offered educational or lecture programs 
to stimulate interest in retirement. 
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One of the larger surveys of preretirement education was the one made 
in 19$h by the National Industrial Conference Board^® which studied 327 
oon^Janies with U.l million employees. In answer to the question, “Does 
your company have any kind of preretirement counseling?" 2lU (65,U per 
cent) replied in the affirmative. Larger companies were more likely 
to have preretirement counseling than smaller conq>anies because in this 
as in the two previous surveys individual counseling dealt for the most * 
part with pension benefits, and the larger companies were more likely to 
have pension programs. 

T'ihereas in the previous surveys the definition of a preretirement- 
program was left to the respondent, or a single definition such as pre- 
retirement counseling was employed, Wermel and Beideman^' stated e^^icitly 
in their survey of 161 firms (6.0 million employees) that preretirement 
planning programs-consisted of activities beyond those of administering a 
pension or profit-sharing program and in so doing placed emphasis upon 
content rather than on method. This siirvey lilce the Tuckman and Lorge 
and the Hewitt and Associates surveys purposely overe mp h asiT ted the large 
manufacturing industries. 

Results presented in the T/ermel and Beideman survey are based on l6l 
films which returned questionnaires* Of these hO per cent reported having 
a preretirement progi^. Further, the authors state: 

By far the greatest number of cou^anies reported as offering 
retirement planning programs to their employees relied pri- 
marily upon personal interviews. In 107 of the l6l surveyed 
firms with programs, analysis of the responses indicated that 
individual counseling or discussion interviews formed the 
chief method. . . (p. 75) 

For the first time in surveys of prereWLrement programs, however, 
one sees evidence that individual counseling had been broadened out to 
cover more than a discussion of i)ensions. Wermal and Beideman reported 
that in the case of 107 companies •with individual counseling programs 
8U of 'them scheduled sessions formally and included a broad coverage of 
topics which were developed in advance of the in'terview. Only Ul or 
about one-fourth of the companies reported that their programs were based 
on the group counseling method. 

One of the more recent surveys of company preretirement programs, 
conducted by Franke^^, is also one of the most trenchant assessments of 
preretirement education. He identified h3 firms around the country 
which were reported as having had preretirement programs for a number of 
years* Franke, like the other authors, foimd that the most common 
approach to preretirement planning was through individual interview or 
counseling "with wide variation in the subject matter covered. 

One of the special vsiues of Franke *s survey is its analysis of 
company attitudes toward the program and the essential requirements of 
a preretirement program. The companies in his survey named method more 
often than any other factor as the most essential requirement of a 
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successful preretirement program. His discussion of criteria for the future 
development of retirement preparation is an outstanding contribution to the 
field. 

In one of the more recent studies of preretirement programs in indus^^ 
trial settings Shultz found that 1) plants without pension programs 
rarely, if ever, have preretirement programs, 2) programs are much more 
likely to be established in large than in small industries (programs 
rarely occur in plants of less than ^00 employees), and 3) programs 
occur somewhat more frequently in plants with a compulsory retirement 
age and in non-union plants. 

As in previous surveys of preretirement programs in industry Shultz 
found that personal counseling was used more commonly than any other 
method for conducting the programs. Approximately half of the programs 
consisted of only one, two, or, at the most three individual counseling 
interviews. In this connection Shultz observes: "When one considers 

the drastic changes in income, interests, activities, motivation, and 
personal relationships which usually accompany retirement one cannot 
but have questions concerning the effectiveness of many of these programs 
to help employees comprehend the problems and opportunities which will 
be theirs." 



On the basis of these surveys of company programs the following 
tentative conclusions can be reached about trends in preretirement 
education: 

1. The development of preretiremei t programs is a recent one 
which parallels closely the growth of pension programs 
folloidng ¥orld War II. Larger industries tend more than 
smaller ones to offer the service. 

2. There appears to have been an increase in the number of 
programs during the past decade, especially in the number 
of individual type programs, but the magnitude of the 
increase is difficult to determine. On the other hand, 
awareness of the program and interest in exploring its 
possibilities are fairly widespread. There appears to be 
more interest on the part of companies than labor uidons. 

VJhereas many companies deal with the individual in retire- 
ment matters, there are probably in the United States fewer 
than $0 company-sponsored group discussion type programs 
in which a wide range of topics are discussed. 

3. Current programs exhibit extreme variability in content 
and methods. The individual approach predominates. Some 
programs consist of merely a single interview with an 
employee; some consist of several interviews; others 
consist of weekly group discussion sessions for as many 
as ten or twelve weeks. Snphasis is most frequently 
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placed on financial matters. There appears to be a trend, 
however, in both individual and group programs toward including 
other topics for discussion. 

U. There is little, if any, effort to control the quality of 
programs or to evaluate results. Companxes tend to prefer 
to utilize their own staff including personnel officers, 
pension experts, or an industrial relations official to conduct 
the interviews or lead the discussions and few of them have 
developed any system for evaluating the effectiveness of their 
programs. Franks (1963^ P»38) suggests this is probably due 
to the fact that most companies do not view a preparation for 
retirement program as a major element in the management of 
the company. 

5. Evidence of community involvement in company- sponsored programs 
is very meager. The fact has already been noted that most 
companies are concerned with discussing pension benefits with, 
the employee rather than such topics as opportunities in the 
community for the effective use of leisure time or resources 
in the community to which the retired employee can turn for^ 
help. In the group discussion programs, however, these topics 
are more likely to be discussed and the company is more likely 
to request the assistance of staff people from Social Security 
and State Employment Service, public libraries and local 
recreation, adult education, and health departments to 
conduct the program. Under these circumstances one might 
e3q)ect considerably more orientation toward the community. 
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Preretirement Education in Labor Unions 

30 

Breen and Marcus-'^ have made the only comprehensive survey of pre- 
retirement programs in labor unions. Their objective was to obtain ~ 
information about existing programs and the attitudes toward preretire- 
ment programs on the part of labor officials throughout the country. 

A questionnaire was mailed to all national and international labor 
unions and to a randomly selected sample of local unions throughout the 
country. Some of the respondents were followed up with personal interviews., 

Questionnaires were mailed to 796 unions. Twenty- two per cent (173) 
of these responded. Only four unions, two nationals and two locals, 
reported that they were doing anything in the field of preretirement 
education. Accordingly, much of the analysis deals with those unions 
which do not have programs. Some of the conclusions reached are; 



1. Relatively few unions had plans to initiate programs during 
the tx-relve months following the survqy. 

2. It xTas apparent that almost 8^ per cent of the respondents 
knew virtually nothing about existing union programs, but 
that nationals were more aware of other unions* actixaties 
in the field than were locals. 
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3. >Jhen asked who should conduct the program respondents were 
equally divided between unions and universities. 

U. The largest proportion of unions thought a program should 
be offered during the year on off hours. 

There appeared to be no significant relationship between 
respondents* attitudes toward preretirement education and 
size of the city in which union was located, regional 
location of the union, and size of union. 

Breen and Marcus^^ sum up their survey by saying: 

•Rather than be discouraged by the lack of information, the dearth 
of existing programs, or the seeming disinterest in this area as 
a service of union conceit, it is more accurate to describe the 
present state of union awareness of the problems of older workers 
as reflective of the Tihole society. . . For many unions concern 

with preretirement education is premature. A union without an 
adequate comprehensive pension program will naturally place ^ a 
priority on this benefit. ... Preretirement education is in its 
infancy j in time it x^ill become an integral part of the labor 
union movement in the United States, compatible with the g ^als, ^ 
principles and other multiple functions of trade unionism." iLP« uo) 

Somewhat later than Breen's study the United Auto Workers Inter- 
national Union placed the issue of preretirement education on the bargaining 
table, but eventually xrithdrexT it in favor of other bargaining issues* 

Other Sponsorship 

A reviexf of programs sponsored by companies and labor unions fails 
to reflect the growth of programs which are being sponsored by uni- 
versities and colleges, public schools, libraries, the various branches 
of the military -service, governmental agencies at both the federal and 
state levels, IM-YWCA*s and church organizations. Information about 
the extent to xrhich these types of organizations are developing pre- 
paration for retirement programs is not available on a nation-wide 
basis. It would appear, however, that the growth of programs under 
some of these types of sponsorship may be equal to or even greater than 
it is under ccm^any and union sponsorship. 

Preretirement Education in European Countries 

A survey made by the author of preretirement education in countries 
of Western Europe revealed very little awareness of the program in most 
countries on the continent but a well developed prsf^retirement education 
program in England and Scotland.31 In England there is a Preparation 
for Retirement Committee of the National Old Peoples* Welfare Council 
■jjhich is a central clearing house of information and a source of much 
program stimulation, and in some communities there are local counterparts 






of the national committee called Retirement Councils, Unlike the American 
program the program in Great Britain is supported for the most part with 
public fimis and adult education is the primary sponsor of the program. 

The program in Great Britain was also found to be more coir5)rehensive than, 
the American program, especially in the presentation of ways to use leisure 
time, British programs were most likely to be offered on company time; 
the lecture approach was used more often than any other and wives were 
not encouraged to participate in programs with their husbands. 

Preretirement Education Research 

Despite an impressive growth in the number and kinds of preretiremsit 
education activities during the past two decades, not much is known about 
their effectiveness. The surveys described in the previous section indi- 
cated that there was little, if any, effort to evalute results of programs 
and only three reports could be found in which a systematic attenipt was 
made to study effects of participation in programs 



I’lack^^ evaluated the effectiveness of preretirement education 
programs by combining data from 281 subjects who participated in l6 
different programs in the Chicago area. The subjects ranged in age from 
to 82 years with a majority of the subjects between the ages of 60 
and 65, They represented various occupational levels, but the author 
states that skilled and white-collared levels were over represented. 

Each subject filled out a "Retirement Planning Inventory" at the first 
and the final sessions of the program. Statistical tests were applied 
to the differences between the porcentages-of favorable responses to ~ 
each statement of the inventory on the pre-test and those of the post- 
test situations. Mack concluded that the program reduced fear and 
increased positive attitudes toward retirement, increased constructive 
planning for retirement, and effected desirable behavior changes in 
retirement preparation. 

At the request of the Niagara Falls Board of Education, the author^3 
conducted a program with a mixed group of 73 hourly-rated and salaried 
employees who ranged in age from 60 to 65 years. These subjects were, 
employed by three Niagara Falls industries, two of which manufactured 
chemical products and the other, different kinds of business forms. 
Before and after data were obtained in order to study change in 1) 
retirement attitudes, 2) retirement planning information, 3) plans ftsr 
retirowent, and li) plans put into action. It was concluded that sig- 
nificant changes took place in each area investigated except that of 
retirement attitudes. 






Burgess^^ reported results of a research project which compared 
changes in-attitudes and behavior among 200 subjects who participated 
over a two-year period in a series of preretirement discussion programs 
as against changes in attitudes and behavior among subjects with no 
exposure to a program. The highest gains resulting from the program were 
in retirement planning, financial planning, retirement anticipation, ^d 
retirement living, Burgess concluded that there is little doubt that 
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successful adjustments in these four areas are practical conditions to a 
satisfactory retirement. As in the previous two studies gains did not 
appear in retirement attitudes. Burgess’ report is part of a general 
statement describing the University of Chicago "Making the Most of 
Maturity" retirement planning program rather than a detailed research 
report. Nevertheless, it appears that his study was the first in which 
a control group was used in preretirement education research. 

The finding which was common to the three studies is that it was 
much more difficult to bring about improvement in retirement attitudes 
and mental outlook than in retirement information, planning and pre- 
paratory behavior, but this has generally been the case in attempts to 
change peoples’ attitudes. 

These studies represent the total of research directed to the 
objective evaluation of the effectiveness of preretirement education. 

The student of preretirement education will be interested, however, in 
a growing number of articles which present the opinions of practitioners 
and others interest in various aspects of retirement. All but one of 
the articles, that by C. Perrow, claim one or more kinds of benefits 
from preretirement education. (see references 30 through U7). 



Limitations of Previous Research 

The research studies cited above shox-ied some obvious shortcomings. 

Only one of them used a control-group. The three studies were concerned 
with immediate rather than long-term effects. In two of the studiSs^^*^^ 
salaried employees predominated. Hence, there remains considerable 
question about the effectiveness of preretirement education with manual 
or hourly-rated xirorkers. Finally, it is not clear to what extent — 
leadership, materials and methods were standardized for each of the pre- 
retirement education programs. Neither was information supplied to 
indicate attempts to tailor-make materials or methods for special groups 
of older people including those x^’ho are foreign born and cannot read or 
writp English with ease. In this respect, Burgess and his associates 
in their study of occupational differences in attitudes toward aging 
and retirement concluded that different kinds of preretirement materials 
are required for at least two occupational levels: one kind for higher 

level supervisoiy and executive personnel and anotha:*for manual or hourly 
woi'kers.^^ 

Frame of Reference for the Study 

Theoretical treatment of preretirement education has been exceedingly 
meager, if not altogether lacking, but from reviewing preretirement edu- 
cation literature it may be implied that good adjustment in retirement 
is predicated upon role substitution and the maintenance of activity during 
the later years. The reasoning behind this assumption is something as 
follows . 
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Retirement is a by-product of technological advances which gives 
every evidence of having become an established facet of American life 






In spite of major efforts to make possible the contJuulJig employment of 
Korkers for as long as they are physically able and vant to engage in 
prodactive work, the trend for the past several decades has been a steady 
decrease in the propojrtion of older workers employed. With the continued 
application of technology, there appears little or no likelihood that the 
trend will be reversed, and there is some good evidence that the age of 
noimal retirement will be revised still Ibither downward. 

One outcome of this trend is that an increasing number of persons 
f are being forced frma membership in the productive economy to the status 

of consumer. The transition from worker with a potentially expanding 
income to consumer on a fixed and frequently reduced income represents 
a period of critical adjustment for most people. Studies also show that 
the transition froai a working to a non-working way &f life is further - 
aggravated by a~loss of status, a vast increase in leisure time, the dis- 
ruption of well-established patterns of daily living, and r^estrictions 
in social life space. 

Role Theory 

Stated in these terms, retirement is viewed largely in terms of 
role theory from which may be derived the hypothesis that satisfactory 
adjustment in retirement will depend on the extent to which the indi- 
vidual is able to replace the work role with other roles iiMch he and 
society find acceptable. Thus, it can be argued that preretirement 
education is concerned, among other thix^s, with helpi^ the 
to understand role changes, to assess his potential for assuming dif- 
ferent roles, sold to anticipate specific ways by which preferred feles 
can be learned and substituted. A study by Thonq[>son^^ makes it evident, 
to use his words, that ’’adjustmant to a new status, including the 
creation of a correlative role, is facilitated and success made more 
probable if one holds an accurate anticipatory ’cognitive map.* Kncwing 
what to expect, the retiree can more quickly and more successfully 
program a pattern of living which he can satisfactoily accept.” (p. h2) 

Implicit in all of this is the assung>tion as people grow older and 
retire that they desire or that it is beneficial to change and expand 
their role activity rather than to be relegated to what Emest Buxgess 
called the "roleless role” of the retired. In other irords, the more 
active a person is after he retires, the happier and better adjusted 
he will be . Accordingly, in preretirement education programs older - 
people have been urged to develop new interests, make new social con- 
tacts, seek out ways of relating themselves to other people and to the 
community in which they live, develop a forward looking orientation to 
life, and stay mentally alert and physically active. 

Disengagement Theory 

More recently the student of preretirement education has been 
confronted with a sometdiat different conceptualization of the aging 
process and adjustment to retirement, namely, the disengagement theory 
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developed by Cuiniidng and Henry. ^ In their theory aging is viewed as a 

natural, inevitable self-perpetuating and mutual withdrawal between the 
aging person and the social system to which he belongs. Most older 
people are supposed to welcome disengagement 5 and, if health and economic 
independence are guaranteed, the only people who have a retirement | 

problem are those who cannot reintegrate with a membership group and j 

those who cannot shift their skills from instrumental to socio-emotional | 

roles; and even these retirement problems are temporary and self- | 

resolving. 

Thus, it could be argued in relation to a theoretical formulation r 

of disengagement that preretirement education x^ill do older people a 
disservice if it fails to recognize the natural and inevitable tendency 
of people as they grow older to disengage themselves from the society j| 

in which they live. Clearly, present day preretirement programs including | ; 

the one developed as part of this research were not so orientated. | ; 

I I 

Psychological Theories | : 

Although present day preretirement education refers for the most sj ; 

part to sociological theory— most program-develo^ent and investigation u 

has been undertaken by social scientists — there is much ^out the older | 

individual who participates in preretirement programs which should be | : 

understood in any attempt to assess the effects of preretirement edu- 4 . 

cation* In this regard Riegel^^ and Kuhlen^2 have produced definitive** | j 

statements on personality theory and aging and life-adjustment, respec- | ; 

tively. Theories of learning and aging and related empirical studies 1 j 

are summarized in Part Four on Psychological Characteristics of Ag^g | : 

in the Handbook of Aging and the Individual, James Birren, editor53 | ^ 

and in Psychological Aspects of Aging, John E. Anderson, editor.Ph | j 

Because preretirement or adult education in general is not the concern . 

of these volumes one may, also, profitably refer to Anderson55 and j ; 

Lorge5>6 for their insightful treatment of the learning process with | J 

special reference to the older person in adult education programs li 

including preretirement education programs. ,j | 

Group Process Concepts 

Various group process oriented purposes were established for the 
preretirement education program which was offered as part of the present 
research: 

1. The program should create a permissive atmosphere in which 
participants are comfortable and free to express their.. 
concerns, interests, goals, fears, and expectations. 

2. Participants should be encouraged to make the program their 
om. In other words, they should-have the opportunity to 
accept, reject or modify the over-all topical plan which 
was initially presented to them. 
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3* Husbands and wives should be encouraged to share their views 
of retirement and to make joint decisions about the future, 

U* Members of the group should be encouraged to recognize that 
the problems of aging are fairly common, and that a good many 
people share fears and concerns about retirement, 

5* The. program should provide opportunity for people to inter- 
change ideas and experiences. 

/ 

6, Misinformation and misconceptions about aging and retirement 
should be vigorously challenged. 



7. Ample opportunity should be provided for members" to acquire 
coiT^lete, accurate, up-to-date information about a variety 
of retirement situations. For example, it was decided 
that members of the preretirement groups should obtain 
accurate information about the amount of inoome from all 
sources they would have to live on in retirement, 

8, The program should expose participants to the gamut of 
retirement problems and situations which has been found 
among older people in the United States. 

9* Members should be made aware of different solutions to 
retirement problems and encouraged to select one or more 
solutions which seem to be appropriate as a basis for 
developing plans of action. 



10, Members should be encouraged to put their decisions about 
the future into effect, 

11, Participants should be given problem-solving e^qjeriences in 
the group, 

i 

f: 

12, The program should stimulate continued learning, planning 
and decision-making between sessions and following com- 

i pletion of the program. 



13* Finally, the program should present a positive view of 
retirement and encourage participants to develop or 
reinforce an anticipatory attitude toward retirement. 



It lias presumed that discussion in a group setting was the most 
effective method for achievi^ many of the above goals. In this regard 
Bond,bf Hill> and McKeachie?” have reviewed the important studies of 
the past decade which compared the discussion method with the lecture 
and other methods. Although these reviewers show that the results of 
most of the studies were consistent with our presumption of the greater 
effectiveness of the discussion method, it should bo noted that the 
©viuGnc© was not? ov©rwh©liningly in favor of on© inethod or anoth©r« 









Perhaps of even greater import is the fact that none of these studies were 
conducted with older adults as subjects or in adult education settings. 

Problems in Conceptualization 

Although common sense appears to support many of the currant theo- 
retical formulations, investigators of preretirement education are plagued 
by pressing issues. In the absence of clear-cut cultural definitions of 
roles for the later years, how is it possible to help older people acquire 
a "cognitive map" of the road ahead? VJhat is the evidence that activity 
enhances adjustment during the later year^? 

With respect to cultural prescriptions for roles in retirement - 
Donahue et al°0 observed that issues arise because the institutionali- 
zation of retirement has created role changes which as yet have not been 
assimilated into the normative structure of society. Thus, they maintain 
that the role transition to retirement is one involving a large degree of 
ambiguity and uncertainty. This means that the establishment of criteria 
for preretirement planning programs is likely to be difficult. Even so, 
the position was taken that preretirement education could become an 
important setting in which to encourage older people to discuss social 
roles and to visualize ways by which they could be practiced. 

Related also to the situation as Donahue et al described it is 
the thorny problem of what is meant by adjustment during the later 
years. A valid definition of adjustment in retirement is of primary 
importance because in the long run, unless one can define adjustment 
and is able to apply valid measures to reveal either the presence or 
absence of adjustment, he is in the disadvantaged position of studying 
the effects of a program without acceptable means with which to do so. 
This was the issue, in effect, which Cavan ^ al°^ had in mind when they 
postulated that their adjustment inventory had immense practical value 
in measuring the effects of many kinds of programs for older people. 

The validity of this and other adjustment indexes such as morale 
scales and self-image scales, moreover, are being subjected to serious 
criticism. For example, Rosow62 questioned their validity on the basis 
that each of them regards adjustment as a state or condition at a point 
in time. He maintains that adjustment is also a process and that "the 
only way to evaluate conditions in later life is to compare them with 
some earlier patterns. These are' value-free criteria, the best available 
objective standards for interpreting stability and change. It also 
follows that in the absence of significant cultural or group norms, the 
individual himself must be taken as the source of standards." (p* 2 $) 

Irtlhat does this mean for research in preretir^nent education? If - 
the fact is accepted that most basic research in this field will inevi- 
tably come to grips with the question of adjustment, and how to measure 
it, then careful attention is required to the instruments which are 
employed. This much is required even though research needs of the 
moment force a selection from what is now available. In addition. 
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Rosow*s penetrating analyses of the situation with special reference to i 

a time perspective prompts serious consideration of the use of intensive 
interviews, life history data on a longitudinal basis and in the interests 
of economy, the use of retrospective data. j 

Summary i 

' 

i 

In sum, the content of the educational program which participants 1 , 

in this research were asked to accept or modify in the light of their t 

own need and concerns was conditioned initially by findings of a number 
of creditable studies which concluded that as people grow older they are | 

likely to be confronted with certain crises, changes, problems, or tasks j; 

of everyday living which must be resolved if retirement is going to be 
a satisfying period of one's life. Accordingly, the program was designed 
not only to malce participants aware of the gamut of retirement con- 
tingencies, but also to provide them with as much information as possible 
about each contingency. i 

!l 

Having encouraged participants to come to grips ahead of time with 
the reality of retirement, the basic premise underlying the program was I 

that each participant would benefit from exploring various substitutes I 

for the work role including roles xd-thin such institutional settings as I 

the church, school, union, social club, citizenship roles, community || 

service roles, and others. To facilitate the acquisition of substitute | 

role§ workers' in the program discussed the possibility of cultivating- 
new interests, making new friends, helping other people,- taking part ■ 

in public elections^ becoming involved/.in the social issues mthin. 
their neighborhood and community, and' so f orthr Continuation of the 
work role after 'retirement, at least on a part-time basis, was of — ' 

interest to a few older people; and, accordingly there was the oppor- \ 

tunity to discuss job opportunities and techniques for finding en 5 )loyment. ji 

i-' 
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II, PURPOSES AND METHODS OF THE STUDY 



The previous chapter described retirement as a process hy which 
individuals at increasingly younger ages change from a work focused to a 
leisure focused way of life. Although the transition creates tension 
and problems of adjustment, the position was taken that the period of 
retirement need not become a period of uselessness, frustration and 
dissatisfaction; and, it was reported that a few gerontologist-educators 
had developed preretirement education programs which were presumed to 
help adults adjust to the retirement years. 

Several techniques were employed to offer the programs including 
group discussions, lectures by experts, and the use of films, auto- 
biographical experiences, exhibits, and reading materials. The surveys 
of preretirement education which were reviewed showed, however, that 
many more individual type counseling programs than group discussion 
programs have been offered, that industrial organizations have predomi- 
nated as sponsors of programs, that the content and methods of individual 
and group discussion type programs have varied considerably and that 
the most recent emphasis in the field is that of providing preretirement 
prc^rams for hourly-rated industrial workers in contrast with earlier 
efforts to develop programs for salaried personnel. 

Despite the new emphasis, preretirement education for lower-level 
occupational groups was shown to be an untested program. Accordingly, 
the Division of Gerontology undertook, with support from the U,S. Office 
of Education, to develop and test special program materials and methods 
for hourly-rated workers and to conduct an experimental study of their 
effectiveness with hourly rated workers in a standardized group dis- 
cussion type preretirement education program.^ Having made the first 
step in a systematic preparation of materials and their assessment in 
preretirement education, the present study was designed to assess program 
effects during the years after retirement. For exanqjle; Is the older 
worker who participates in a preretirement education program more likely 
than the worker who does not participate in a program to manage his 
retirement income effectively? Is he more likely to find satsifactory 
ways to utilize his leisure tine? Is he less likely to become isolated 
from friends and community? Is he more likely to take steps to main- 
tain good physical health? Is he more likely to maintadn satisfactory 
family relationships? 

The present study proposed to seek answers to these questions by 
extending the earlier study of preretirement education to additional 
groups of hourly-rated workers and to conduct a longitudinal evaluation 
of the effects of preretirement education on attitudes and behavior after 
retirement of two panels of older workers, one of which participated in 
a preretirement program. 

It appears that the majority of older people eventually achieve 
adjustment to retirement which is more or less satisfactory, but there is 
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little evidence in the professional literature to indicate how long it 
takes to achieve a new equilibrium, whether some people take less time 
than others, or whether a preretirement education program can shorten 
the time that is required to make satisfactory adaptations to a non- 
working way of life. 



Hence, the present longitudinal study was concerned with assessing 
the effects of an educational program on both the temporal and quali- 
tative aspects of adjustment following separation from work. 



The Preliminary Study 



Before discussing the design of the longitudinal study a brief 
consideration of the preliminary research project seems indicated because 
many of the procedures for the longitudinal study were the same as those 
used in the preliminary stucfy. The purposes of the earlier study as 
stated above "were to develop and test materials and methods and to 
determine their effectiveness with hourly-rated workers in a group 
discussion type preretirement education program. To achieve the first 
of these goals, five types of materials were prepared especially for use 
with hourly-rated workers — a series of subject matter booklets dealing 
with such topics as health, leisure time, and financial planning^ a 
handbook of short stories based on case histories of older people and 
their way of handling different retirement situations; 2 a series of 
seven l6mm sound films, each approximately minutes in duration;3 a 
series of 20 still pictures!^ and a leader’s manual covering methods for 
organizing and conducting the program.^ The content booklets and the 
short stories were prepared at an eighth grade level of reading diffi- 
culty. The purpose of the reading material was to prompt thinking 
between sessions and to raise questions for discussion. The films and 
the still pictures were developed along Thematic Apperception Test 
lines. Thus, the viewer was expected to elaborate on what was happening 
and to decide how things would work out. The reading and the visual 
materials were intended to complement each other as means by which 
participants in a preretirement education program, some of whom would 
not be easily able to read English, would be alerted to a range of 
retirement contingencies, and, more importajntly, would be given practice 
in thinking through typical situations and deciding on approporate 
solutions . 



Following their preparation, the various kinds of materials were 
tested in an experimental study of two groups of hourly-rated workergi, 
one of which used the materials in a group discussion type preretire- 
ment education program. The group discussion program consisted of ten 
weekly sessions which both the worker and his spouse were eligible to 
attend. Participants helped to determine the content of the discussions* 
In addition to the author, who served as discussion leader for all of ~ 
the programs, various kinds of resource people such as a lawyer, physi- 
cian, a librariai^ and a retired worker and his wife took part to answer 
questions and to react to plans and problems presented by the retiring 
workers . 
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Subjects for the preliminary stucJy consisted of hourly-rated male 
workers 60 years of age and older who were gainfully employed in auto- 
mobile assembly type plants located in the Detroit Metropolitan Area* 
Accordingly, by definition, the sex, residence, occupations, en5>loyment 
status, and average income of subjects were more or less standardized 
from the beginning* The first step in selecting subjects was that of 
identifying a number of United Auto Workers local unions which were 
willing to cooperate in the study by calling mass meetings of their 
older workers, by encouraging those workers who had made plans to retire 
within a specified period of time to participate in the study and by 
providing facilities in which to offer the programs* In general, each 
local union represented a different automobile plant or workforce. 

Hence the decision to select subjects from a singla plant or from two 
different plants depended in large part on opportunity to control the 
effects of subjects in the experimental and control groups communi- 
cating with each other about the project and its programs* 

Of necessity, participation of older workers in the research 
program was voluntary* The majority of wives of the experimental subj^ects 
accepted the invitation to participate with their husbands in the pro- 
grams* Since each discussion group was limited to approximately 25 
member% the inclusion of the wives had the effect of increasing the 
number of programs that had to be offered* Data were obtained from the 
wives, however, to evaluate their participation in the program and their 
role in the retirement of their husbands* 

The invitation to workers and their wives to participate in the 
study was presented at a series of mass meetings held at local union 
halls. The announced purpose of each mass meeting for experimental 
subjects was to answer questions about the financial aspects of retirement 
and to give older members of the union the opportunity to take part in 
a program designed to prepare them for retirement* In the case of mass 
meetings for control subjects the announced purpose of the meetings was 
to answer questions about the financial aspects of retirement* During 
the course of the meeting prospective retirees were asked to serve 
as control subjects by permitting an interviewer to come to their homes 
and talk with them about various aspects of retirement* The purpose 
of these interviews with control subjects was stated in terms of the 
interest of the local UA¥ union and the University in developing the 
best possible preparation for retirement programs for older automobile 
workers generally* 

Voluntary participation of these kinds undoubtedly resulted in 
a selection of subjects, but the manner bjr which the selection took 
place was not known since data were not obtained from persons who 
did not vo3.unteer to serve as subjects* Despite the selection it was 
presumed that study findings would be useful because it is unlikely that 
future preretirement education programs would be organized on anything 
but a voluntary basis similar to the one used in this study* 

Not only was it necessary to use volunteers, but only those volun- 
teers who intended to retire within the period of the study could be 
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accepted. To forestall negative reactions on the part of those who 
were denied the opportunity to participate, it was stated that identical 
programs would be offered as soon as possible following the original 
programs. This promise has been kept in each of the locals which 
supplied subjects for the research project. 



Three out of a group of eleven local unions were selected as the 
most appropriate sources of subjects for the preliminary study, two as 
sources of control subjects and one as a source of experimental subjects. 
The distance between the locals which supplied experimental and control 
subjects was approximately 10 miles. 

Table 1 shows that 183 subjects volunteered initially for the 
TABLE 1. SUBJECTS FOR THE PRELIMINARY STUDY 



Categories Experimental subjects Control subjects All subjects 

from from 

local, union A local unions A & B 



Total initial volunteers 
Workers 
Wives 
Totals 

Subjects lost to the study 
Workers 
Wives 
Toxaxs 

Study population 
Workers 
Wives 
Totals 



U8 


60 


108 


33 

mmmmm 


U2 


75 


BI 


102 


IB3 


12 


8 


20 


8 


13 


21 


2D 


21 


m 


36 


52 


88 


25 


29 


5U 


5T 


BT 


iE2 


subjects 


were lost to 


the study for one 



88 workers and f>U wives. The principal reasons for losing subjects 
during the preliminary study were refusal to be interviewed or failiire 
to attend at least seven of the ten discussion meetings. 



Subjects for the Longitudinal Study 

It was anticipated that not all of the 88 workers from the pre- 
liminary study would be available for as long as two years fol|.owing 
retirement. Some of them would move away, there would be refusals to 
cooperate in the interviews and others would die. Accordingly, to - 
insure an adequate number of workers for a longitudinal panel of experi- 
mental subjects, preretirement education programs were offered to k9 
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new subjects who were selected and included in the research project in 
the same manner as the original or old group of experimental subjects. 
Wives of new experimental subjects took part in the programs but they 
were not included in the longitudinal study. 

Sirailarily, 37 new control subjects were added to the $2 old control 
subjects already on hand (see Table 2). Thus, it was expected that an 

TABLE 2. OLD AND NEW SUBJECTS FOR THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY 



Subjects 


Experimental 


Control 


Both groups 


Old subjects 


36 


52 


88 


New subjects 


h9 


37 


86 


Totals 


85 


89 


17U 



initial longitudinal study population of l?ii subjects would yield a final 
study population of at least 100 subjects, approximately fifty in the 
experimental and control categories. As a matter of fact, attrition 
was less than expected. Table ^ summarizes the number of subjects which 

TAXE 3. IIUII3ER 07 SUBJECTS AVAILABLE AT THE VARIOUS PHASES 07 THE STUDY 



Phases of the 
longitudinal study 



Number of subjects 

Experimental Control Both groups 



Pressstudy phase - 

Pre-retirement interview phase (Pre»Rl3‘ 
First retirement interview phase (R-3r)° 
Second retirement interview phase (R-2)^ 



85 


39 


171* 


70 


70 


11*0 


70 


70 


11*0 


63 


59 


122 



^ During the year prior to retirement. 

6 to 12 months after retirement. 

® 18 to 2h months after retirement. 



was available at various phases of the longitudinal study.- The maximum 
number of subjects for whom data were available at the pre-retirement 
and also at the first retirement interview phase was 11*0 subjects. By 
the time the second or final retirement interview was completed this 

number had decreased to 122 subjects, 63 experimental and $9 conirol 
sub j oc ~bs • 

Comparability of Study Groups Before Retirement 

It was not feasible, as pointed out earlier, to determine arbitrarily 
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the specific composition of the experimental and control groups for the 
study or to randomly select subjects. On the other hand, certain controls 
were exercised which were intended to increase the comparability of the 
two groups and justify the statistical evaluation of program effects. 

All subjects were males, $0 to 68 years of age, who expected to retire 
within a uniform period of time under provisions of the same negotiated 
pension system^- Also, by definition, all subjects were employed full 
time on hourly-rated jobs in assembly type automobile plants. All 
subjects lived and worked in the Metropolitan Detroit Area. 

Presumably, initial controls of these kinds could have the effect 
of increasing the comparability of the experimental and control popu- 
lations on such other socio-economic variables as standard of living, - 
income while working, income after retirement, attitudes toward retire- 
ment, educational status and health status. 

All subjects volunteered to take part in the study during a mass 
meeting which had been called by their local union on the subject of 
retirement. Miat effect selection of this kind would have on the 
composition of the experimental and control groups was not known. It 
was presumed, however, that the effects of self-selection, whatever 
they might be, would operate similarly in the two groups because identical 
purposes were announced for the meetings. Moreover, testing the program 
with volunteer subjects was presumed to be acceptable because in practice 
membership in preretirement education programs is most likely to be on 
a voluntary rather than a compulsory basis. 

During the initial interview XTith experimental and control subjects, 
data were collected for purposes of comparing the study populations. 

In addition, attempts were made to obtain from employers similar data" 
describing automobile workers generally in the Detroit area, but with- 
out success. Thus, it was not possible to compare the study samples 
with the larger population of Detroit automobile workers from which 
they were draim. 

Age Comparisons 

The age of the older workers ranged from 56 to 68 years with mean 
ages of 63.5 and 62.0 for the experimental and control populations 
respectively. The difference of 1.5 years is due probably to the fact 
that the new cohort of control subjects was added following nego- 
tiations which made retirement as early as age 55 possible and more 
attractive. Although the control group tended to be significantly 
younger than the experimental group. Table h shows that most of the 
subjects in either category were 60 to 6^, or 65 to 69 years old. 

This is understandable because at the time of the study most automobile 
workers expected to retire at ages 62 or 65, or to wait until age 68 
when it was mandatory to retire. As pointed out earlier, all subjects 
expected to retire within a specified period of time. This rather 
than age was considered to be the important independent variable (see 
Table it on follotring page) « 
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TABLE U. COMPARISON OF EXPERIMTAL AND CONTROL 

POPULATIONS ON THE BASIS OF AGE (PRE-Rl)^ 



Age categories'^ 


Experimental 

(n-70) 


Control 

(n-70) 


Both groups 
(n-liiO) 


55-^9 years 


1% 


lh% 


6% 


60 - 6h 


6k 


61 


66 


65 - 69 


3h 


19 


26 


Totals 


99 


.100 


100 


Mean age 


63.^ 


62.0 


62.0 



a (Pre-Rl) indicates data were collected during the year prior 
to retirement. 

t = 3.63, df = 138, p< .01 

Marital Status 

As shovm in Table £ the experimental and control groups were well 

TABLE COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS 
ON THE BASIS OF MARITAL STATUS (PRE-Rl) 



1 

1 



Marital status 


Experimental 


Control 


Both-groups i 




(n-70) 


(n-70) 


(n-ll*0) ; 

-i 


Never married 


10% 


6% 


i 

85s ’I 


Married, living with 


spouse 81; 


87 


86 1 


Separated, widowed or divorced 6 


7 


6 j 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 



Chi-square = .96, df = 2, p> .0^ 



matched on the basis of marital status. The majority of the subjects 
were married. Both, groups contained a few subjects, however, who had 
never married, or were separated, widowed or divorced. 

Nearly three-fourths of the wives of experimental subjects attended 
the preretirement education programs with their husbands. 

Race 



Racial composition was comparable in the two study populations • | 
(see Table 6 on following page). The majority of subjects in both groups | 
were whiter j 













TABLE 6. EXPERIIMTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS 

COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF RACE (PRE-Rl) 



Race 


Experimental 


Control 


Both groups 




(n-70) 


(n-70) 


(n-lUO) 


Negro 


115^^ 


lU^ 


13^ 


IiJhite 


89 


86 


87 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


Chi-square = 


,06, df = 1, p> *0$ 







Birthplace 

It was pres’Jmed that the birthplace of subjects and its relation- 
ship to their ability to read and understand the English language might 
have a bearing on program results. Table ]_ shows that observed dif- 

TABLE 7. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF 
BIRTHPUCE AND LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT PUCE OF BIRTH (PRE-Rl) 



Birthplace 

and 

language spoken 
at place of birth 


Experimental 

(n-70) 


Control 

(n- 70 ) 


Both groups 
(n-lltO) 


Birthplace^- 








In the United States 


h9% 


70 ^ 


99% 


In a foreign country 


U8 


30 


39 


No information^ 


3 




1 


Totals 


100 


100 


99 


Language spoken at place of birth^ 






English 


665 ^ 


8 I 5 S 


73^ 


Non-English 


31 


19 


29 


No inforiiiation® 


3 




1 


Totals 


TTO 


ro 





^ Chi’»square = 3*33, df = 1, p> ,0^ 

^ Chi-square = 2,77> df = 1, p^ ,0^ 

^ Unless otherwise stated the "no information" category was not 
included in these or subsequent chi-square computations, 

ferences between experimental and control subjects in regard to birth- 
place or the language spoken in the country where they were born were 
not significant, 
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Educational Status 

Four factors were used to compare the educational status of experi- 
mental and control subjects: 1) number of grades completed in school, 

2) other schooling completed, 3) difficulty reading and writing English, 
and k) ability to read or write another language. As shown in Table 8, 



TABLE 8. EXPERIMTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS COMPARED 
BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS (PRE-Rl) 



Educational status Ebcperimental 


Control 


Both -groups 




(n-70) 


(n-70) 


(n-liiO) 


Number of school grades completed^ 








Elementary school 


73% 


61% 


10% 


High school 


19 


29 


2ii 


College 


7 


3 


5 


No information 


1 


1 


1 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


Average number of grades 


8,2 


1.6 


1.9 


Other schooling^ 








Yes 


2h% 


33% 


29% 


No 


71 


61 


69 


No information 


ii 




2 


Totals 


99 


loo 


100 


Difficulty reading and writing English® 








No trouble 


60 % 


63% 


11% 


Very little trouble 


21 


ii 


13 


Some trouble 


Hi 


10 


12 


A lot of trouble 


ii 


3 


ii 


Totals 


99 


100 


100 


Ability to read or write another language 








Yes 


33% 


31% 


32,^ 


No 


61 


69 


68 


Totals 


100 


100 


loo 



a Chi«square = .2,93, df = 2, p > ,05 

b Chiwsquare = ,60, dJ = 1, p > ,0^ 

c Chi-square = ,h9f df = 1, p > ,05, "No trouble" category combined Tfith 

"Very little trouble," and "Some trouble" combined with "A lot of trouble," 

differences between experimental and control subjects were not significant. 

Table ^ also shows that the average educational level of the subjects 
in this study is almost identical with the educational attainment level 
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of the general older population in the United States. One-fourth of the 
experimental subjects and approximately one-third of the control subjects 
had had some other schooling. The most frequent other schooling was for 
purposes of learning a trade or industrial skill. Sixteen per cent of 
the total study population had some or a lot of trouble reading and 
writing English. This does not mean, howevery that subjects having - 
trouble reading English were illiterate. One-third of the total popu- 
lation was able to read or write a foreign language. 

Residential Status 

Infommtion describing the types of dwellings in which subjects 
lived, the number of problems they had with their dwellings, the length 
of residence in the community, and plans to move or not to move were 
obtained for purposes of comparing the residential status of experi- 
mental and control subjects. The length of residence is compared in 
Table 9, while the other residential factors are presented in Table 10. 



TABLE 9. EXPERIMEMTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS COMPARED BY YEARS 
OF RESIDENCE IN THE COMUNITY (PRE-Rl) 



Years of residence 
in 

the community S’ 


Experimental 

(n-70) 


Control 

(n-70) 


Both groups 
(n-lliO) 


0-^9 years 


16% 


16^ 


16% 


10 - 19 


29 


lU 


21 


20 29 


11 


30 


21 


30 - 39 


17 


9 


12 


UO - U9 


17 


18 


18 


50 -- 59 


6 


6 


6 


60 - 69 


3 


3 


3 


No information 


1 


h 


3 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


Average years of 


residence 26.1 


25.8 


26.0 



a t = .13, df = 13U, p > .05 



Length of residence ranged from a maximum of 55 to a minimum of two 
years. The average for experimental and control groups was approximately 
26 years of residence. 

Not only were both groups of subjects equally well established in 
their present homes, it appears from Table on the next page that the 
groups were comprised for the most part of homeotmers. In general, subjects 
in this study expressed few problems with their homes. There were statistically 
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TABLE 10. EXPERH4ENTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS COMPARED BY HOME 

OWNERSHIP, PROBLEMS VJITH THE HOME AND PLANS TO P3DVE (PRE-Rl) 



Residential status 



Experimental Control Both-groups 
(n-70) (n-70) (n-liiO) 



Home ownership 



Ovjn home 




Qh% 


Qh% 


Rent home or other arrangements 


16 


16 


16 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


Problems with home 


No problems 


1% 




79fo 


One, two or three problems 


21 


19 


21 


Totals 


100 


99 


99 


Plans to move^ 


’Yes 


10^ 


1Q% 


13^ 


No 


ho 


59 


U9 


Undecided 


50 


2h 


37 


Totals 


100 


101 


99 



^ Chi-square = 10.00, df = 2, p ^ .01 



significant differences in their attitude toward moving after they 
retired. Control subjects tended more to state plans to move, while 
a larger proportion of experimental subjects were undecided about moving. 

Health Status 



A significantly larger proportion of control than of experimental 
subjects assessed their health as good > (see Table n). Not only did 

TABLE 11. SELF-RATING OF HEALTH OF EXPERIMENTAL "" 

AND CONTROL SUBJECTS (PRE-Rl) 



Self-rating of health 


Experimental 


Contrrol 


Both-groups 




(n-70) 


(n-70) 


(n-lhO) 


Poor 


n 


5f. 


7% 


Fair 


59 


3U 


h6 


Good 


3li 


60 


hi 


Totals 


100 


99 


100 



Chi-square = 9*hl, df = 2, p < ,01 
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control subjects give ther.iselves a better health ratinri', they also tended 
as shoTJn in Table J2, to iiorry about their health less than the experi- 
mental subjects. This difference could be a function of the fact that 
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TA3LE 12. EXPERBIEHTAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COIPARED Oil 
THE BASIS OF UORRI ABOUT HEALTH (PRE-Rl) 



Extent of ijorry 
over health 


Experimental 

(n-70) 


Control 

(n-70) 


Both groups 
(n-lli.0) 


Often 


lo;: 


ion 


ion 


Sometimes 


hi 


19 


33 


Hardly ever or never 


h3 


71 


57 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 



Chi-square = 13*70^ df = 2, p ^ ,01 

control subjects ijere someuhat younger than experimental subjects (see 
Table h ) . 

Despite those differences in health rating and extent of uorry about 
health. Table shous that experimental and control subjects did not 

TABLE 13. EJ{PERI1]EHTAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COiPARED OH THE BASIS 

OF RECEIIT CHAIIGE III HEALTH AIID HA^TTilG HEALTH PROBLEIIS (PRE-Rl) 



Health status 


Experimental 

(n-70) 


Control 

(n-70) 


Both groups 
(n-liiO) 


Recent change in health^ 


Ho change 


iin 


nn 


iin 


Change for better 


80 


00 


82 


Change for worse 


9 


6 


Totals 


100 


99 


99 


Present health problems^ 


Yes 


3on 


3iin 


32n 


Ho 


69 


66 


67 


Ho information 


1 




1 


Totals 


100 


loo 


I5o 



^ Chi-square = 1.08, df = 2, p > .0^ 
^ Chi-square = .09, df = 1, p > .05 
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differ significantly in their responses to the questions: 





1 

I 

i 

y 

h. 

I 



I 



I 

I " 

I 

I 

I 

I 



t 



L 




1, Has your health changed during the past year? 

2, Do you have any particular physical or health problems at 
present? 

Hence, it could be assumed that differences in health rating and worry 
over health were the result of long-standing rather than current health 
problems among the experimental subjects. 

Occupational Status 



The control group was engaged in a significantly higher proportion 
of skilled and ssmi-skilled jobs than the experimental group (see Table 2h ) « 

TABLE Ik. EXPERIMENTAL AMD CONTROL SUBJECTS COMPARED 
BY OCCUPATIONS (PRE-Rl) 



Type of occupation 


Experimental 

(n-70) 


Control 

(n-70) 


Both-groups 

(n-lliO) 


Skilied 


30^ 




36% 


Semi-skilled 


23 


3h 


29 


Unskilled 


n 


23 


3^ 


No information 




1 


1 


Totals 


100 


99 


101 



Chi-square = 8.77> df = 2, p < .01 



Data were also collected which showed that, on an average, experi- 
mental subjects had spent 19 years on the job while control subjects 
had spent between 20 and 21 years on the job. 

The attitude of the subjects toward their work was indexed by j 

their responses to three questions: I 

1. How much do you enjoy your present job? j 

2. Would you like to change to some other job or department, | 

if given the chance? j 

3. How often do you worry about being able to do your job? { 

Table ^ on the next page summarizes their responses and shows that | 

both groups enjoyed their jobs equally well.. There were significant dif- ^ 

ferences, however, in the proportions of experimental and control subjects 
who were undecided about wanting to change their jobs or who were worried about \ 
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TABLE 15. EXPERDiEilTAL AlID CXSITROL SUBJECTS COJ^iPAIlED 

BY THEIR ATTITUDES TOITAPJ) THEIR JOBS (PRE-Rl) 



Attitude toward the job 



B:q)eriiiiental Control Both sz*oi:^s 
(n-70) (n-70) (n-liiO) 



Attitude toward job^ 








Enjoyed job 




09r. 


m 


Did not enjoy job 


15 


11 


13 


llo information 


1 




1 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


Desire to change job^ 








Yes 


13;^ 


16^ 


IW 


No 


19 


9 


Ik 


Undecided 


67 


76 


71 


llo information 


1 


Totals 


100 


ioi 


99 


Horry about job*^ 








Often 


h% 


% 


6r. 


Sometimes 


21 


11 


16 


Hardly ever 


73 


80 


76 


Ho information 


1 


1 


1 


Totals 


99 


99 


99 



^ Clii -square 
° Chi-square 
^ Chi-square 



.08, df 
df 

- - 0 , 



39.00, df 



1, P > .05 

2, p < .01 

2, p < .01 



being able to do their job. The control subjects were more undecided about 
changing their jobs vrliile the experimental subjects tended significantly 
to worry sometimes about their jobs. ' 



Financial Status 



Table shotrs that the experimental and control groips were fairly 



_ TABLE 16. EXPERIHEIITAL AIID COIITROL PORJLATIOilS 

COIPARED BY TOTAL HIC0I]E (PRE-Rl) 



Income 



Experimental Control Both groups 
(n-70) (n-70) (n-li^C) 



OU,000 but under $6,000 


2% 


22r; 


25f. 


6,000 but under 8,000 


h6 


56 


50 


8,000 and over 


23 


21 


22 


Ho information 


3 


1 


2 


Totals 


101 


100 


99 


Chi-square = ldi3^ df * 2, p ^ 


.05 
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V7ell matched on the income variable. Neither was there a significant dif- 
ference in the proportions of subjects trho had income in addition to tihat 
they earned on their jobs (see Table 17) > 



TABLE 17. STUDY POPULATIONS COIPARED OH THE 
BASIS OF OTHER HICOIIE (PRE-Rl) 



Other income 


Experimental 

(n-70) 


Control 

(n-70) 


Doth groups 
(n-lliO) 


Yes 


37fci 


33ri 


355:5 


Ho 


61 


67 


6h 


Ho information 


1 






Totals 


99 


100 


99 











Chi-square = .17^ df = 2, p . <,0^ 



CJuestions were asked of each subject to index his attitude toward his 
present income while working, his present standard of living, and his 
future income after retirement. Responses are presented in Table 18 • 



TABLE 18. ATTITUDES OF STUDY POPULATIONS TOIJARD 
PPiESEIIT AND FUTURE IIICOl'lE (PRE-Rl) 



S’ Chi-square 
^ Clii-square 
s Chi-square 
^ Chi-square 



l.li2, df 
1;.90, df 
1.37, df 
9.57, df 



P > 

2, P > .05 

2, p > .05 

3, P < .02 



Attitudes toijard income E:q3erimental 

(n-70) 


Control 

(n-70) 


Both groups 
(n-lUO) 


Adequacy of income while working^ 


Income enough to meet living expenses 


86j^ 


9k'. 


90j: 


Income not enough to meet expenses 


13 


6 


9 


Ho information 


1 




1 


Totals 


100 


loo 


iSo 


Frequency of worry about money matters^ 


Often 








Sometimes 


27 


13 


20 


Hardly ever 


69 


Qh 


76 


Totals 


100 


100 


,i3o 


Standard of liv)jig^ 


Bo'tter today 


35^ 


6^. 


h% 


Same as it was 


20 


Ih 


17 


Better during most of lifetime 


77 


80 


79 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


Adequacy of retirement income (anticipated)^ 


Will run a little in the red 


6r; 


3% 




Will barely break even 


21 


17 


19 


Will be able to meet living expenses 


61 


hi 


$h 


Will have more than enough to meet expenses 


11 


33 


22 


Totals 


99 


100 


99 



















There was considerable correspondence between eJ^erimental and 
control subjects in their estima.te of the adequacy of their income while 
workin", the frequency of irorry over money matters and their appraisal 
of their standard of living. Host subjects reported that they had enough 
to meet living e:jqDenses, that they hardly ever worried about money matters, 
and that their standard of living iras better than it had been most of their 

lifetime. 



On the other hand. Table 18 shows that a' significantly larger per- 
centage of control than experimental subjects expected to have more 
than enough retirement income to meet expenses.. 



In sum, before retirement experimental and control subjects were 
well matched on such variables as marital status, race, birthplace, 
educv-tional status, residential status except for plans to move, attxtudes 
toward the job, income, attitudes toward income, worry over money matters 
and attitude toward standard of living. The two groups were signifi- 
cantly different, however, on such other variables as age, plans to move, 
health status and occupational status, a situation xrhich should be taken 
into account in the analysis of program effects. 



Comparability of Study Groups One Year After R etirement 

One hundred and forty was the maximum number of subjects (70 experi- 
mental and 70 control) for whom data wore available for both the first 
(Pre-Rl) and second (P-l) phases of the study. The previous section 
compared the 70 experimental and 70 control subjects one year before 
retirement. In this section the same subjects are comp^ed on ‘the 
basis of data collected during the first year after retirement. Of 
course, characteristics such as race, year completed in school, «ir^- 
place could not have changed wliile characteristics such as age wo\ad have 
changed uniformly. Hence, only those characteristics irhich coul have 
chanced durinc the period of one year folloviing retirement are examined 
in Table 12 '^he following page. 

The study groups appear to have become better matched during the 
first year of retirement, especially in regard to the health variables. 

The two groups became less comparable, hoirever, in the extent of xrorry 
over money matters. The control subjects tended one year after retire-" 
ment to be loss worried about money. 

Comparability of Study Samples Tito Years After Retirement 

The previous two sections were concerned with the comparability of 
the experimental and control populations at the pre-retirement phase of 
the study and again at the time of the first retirement interview 6 to 
12 months after retirement. HOxrever, by the time the second and final 
intervieii "tTas conducted 18 to 2h months after retirement^ lo subjects ha 
been lost to the study. The purpose of this section of the report is to 
assess what effect, if any, the loss of these subjects had on the compara- 
bility of the study groups txro years after retirement. 
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TABLE 19. A SUIII/IRY OF STATISTICAL COiPARISOlIS OF EXPERIIIEIITAL 
AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS OHE YEAR AFTER RETIREI®IT (R-1)^ 



O 




^:' 



\ 



} 

i 



fi 



n 

I’ 

’i 







I? 




Results of chi-square coiqparisons of 
Characteristics experimental and control subjects^ 





Chi-square values 


df 


IjfeiritaZ status 


.h3 


2 


Residential status 


Home ownership 


.11 


1 


Plans to move 


.h2 


2 


Health status 


Self-rating of health 


.99 


2 


IJorry over health 


2.i;0 


3 


Changes in health 


.39 


2 


Present health problems 


.76 


2 


Financial status 


Income 


6.00 


6 


Earning money 


.00 


1 


Adequacy of income 


.00 


1 


1 lorry over money matters 


8.69^ 


2 


Standard of living 


3.20 


2 



^ (l^-l) i dicates tliat the data uere collected during the first 
^ year of retirement. 

Source tables shoiJing percentages are presented in Appendix ^ . 
Significant at the .02 level of confidence. ^ 

Age Comparisons 

At the time of the pre-retirement interview there was a significant 
difference of 1.5 years in the average age of experimental and control 
subjects. Table 20 shows at the time of the second and final retirement 

TABLE 20. COl^ARISOII OF EXPERIIIEIITAL AIID COIITROL POPULATIONS 
on THE BASIS OF AGE (R-2)^ 



Age comparisons^ 


Experimental 

(n-63) 


Control 

(n-S9) 


Both groups 
(n-122) 


99 “ 99 years 
60 - 6h 
69 - 69 


2.^ 

6h 

39 


llt5^ 

69 

22 


8r; 

6h 

28 


Totals 


101 


101 


100 


ilean age 


63.9 


62.2 


62.9 



(R-2) indicates data were collected during the second and final 
retirement interview 18 to 2h months after retirement, 
t = 2.88, df = 120, p < .01 
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^tcrvieir (R-2) that the difference had decreased to I.3 years, indicating 
that the ace compositions of the study populations, althouch simiSc^tly 
eront, had remained relatively stable despite the loss of 18 subjects, 

Ilarital Status 

were stm°weT?®no+H^^H rotiremont intorvieu the study populations 

ere still uell matched on the basis of marital status (see Table 21). 

iAjjLE 21, COIIPAniSOrl OF EXPERIIlEnTAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS 
on THE BASIS OF IIARITAL STATUS (R-2) 



larital status 


Experimental 

(n-63) 


Control 

(n-59) 


Both groups 
(n-122) 


never married 
Harried, livinc ^ath 
Separated, uidoued. 


10;j 

spouse 83 
divorced 8 


85 

83 

9 


95 

83 

9 


Totals 


101 


100 


101 



Chi-square = .0^, df = 2, p > ,0^ 



Race 



ma+PhoH Table 22 the two study populations were slmilariy well 

matched on the basis of racial composition, 

TABLE 22, EXPEREIEIITAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COIIPARED 
on THE BASIS OF RACE (R-2) 



Race 


Experimental 


Control 




(n-63) 


(n-59) 


llegro 

Uliite 


305 

70 


195 

81 


Totals 


100 


100 



(n-122)‘ 



75 

100 



Chi-square = 2.18, df = 1, p ^ ^05 
Birthplace 

At R-2 there were no sienificant differences between experimental 
and control subjects in rocard to birthplace or the lannuaF^spohen in 
the country where subjects were bom (see Table 23 on the next page) “ 
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TABLE 23. EXPERUMITAL AIID CONTROL SUBJECTS COIIPARED OH THE BASIS 
OF BIRTHPLACE AND LANGUAGE SPOICEH AT PLACE OF BIRTH (R-2) 

Birthplace and language 
spoken at place of birth 



Experimental 

(n-63) 



Birthplace^ 

In the United States 
In a foreign country 
Ho information 
Totals 

Language spoken at place of birth^ 
English 
Hon-English 
Ho information 
Totals 



Control Both groups 
(n-59) (n-122) 



^1% 


69% 


605 


kl 


30 


39 


2 




1 


100 


99 


100 


68^ 


79% 


7h% 


30 


20 


25 


2 




1 


100 




100 



f Chi-square = 3.33, df = 1, p ^ .05 

^ ri-in = nno ^ nr' 



Chi-square = 1.19, df = 1, p > .05 
Educational Status 

A comparison of Table 2i^ and Table ^ in the previous section shows 



TABLE 2h. EXPERIIM'ITAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS COI-PARED 
BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS (R-2) 



Educational status 



Ebroerimental 

(n-63) 



Control 

(n-59) 



3oth_go^ps 



Humber of school grades completed^ 
Elementaiy school (0-8) 

High school (9-12) 

College (13-16) 

Ho information 
Totals 

Average number of grades 
b 



7ir.^ 

20 

8 

2 

101 

8.3 



68-j 

27 

h 

2 

101 

7.6 



70% 

22 

6 

2 

100 

7.9 



Other schooling 
Yes 
Ho 

No information 
Totals 

Difficulty reading and writing English^ 
Ho trouble 
Very little trouble 
Some trouble 
A lot of trouble 
Totals 



Ability to read or write another language 
Yes 
Ho 

Totals 



275 


325 


30^; 


70 


68 


69 


3 




2 


100 


100 


101 


625 


835 


725 


19 


5 


12 


111 


8 


11 


5 


3 


h 


100 


99 


99 


d 






335 


3ii5 


3h% 


67 


66 


66 


100 


100 


100 



^ t = l.lil, df = 118, p > .05 
^ Chi-square •. .10, df = 1, p > 
^ Chi-square = 7.76, df = 3, 
Chi-square = .00 



P > 



.05 

.05 






that the study populations arc as uell matched on the educational Variables 
at the tine of the R-2 intervieir as they uere uhen interviewed prior to 
reuiiroment • Educational status was described in both instances in terms 
of the number of school grades completed and whether subjects had other 
schooling, had difficulty reading and writing English and had the ability 
to road and write another language,. 



Residential Status 



Table ^ compared the study populations on the basis of home owner- 
ship, problems with the home, plans to move, and years lived in the 
neighborhood. Hone of the observed differences in regard to these 
variables is significant. 

TABLE 2^. EaPERIIIENTAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COIPARED BY HOI-E 
OTJITERSIIIP, PROBLEIiS UITH IIOIE AlIB PLAITS TO HOVE (R-2) 



Residential status 



Experimental Control Both groups 
(n-63) (n-5^9) (n-122) 



Home ownership 
Oims home 

Rents home or other arrangements 
IIo information 
Totals 

Problems with home^ 

IIo problems 
One or more problems 
Totals 

Plans to move^ 

Yes 

Ho 

Undecided 

Totals 

Median nuSiber of years 
lived in neighborhood^ 



8hr. 


835 


81;5 


Ih 


17. 


16 


2 




1 


100 


100 


101 


715 


805 


755 


29 


20 


21; 


100 


100 


99 


85 


75 


75 


87 


86 


87 


5 


7 


6 


100 


100 


100 


20,1; 


22.1 


21,3 



^ Chi-square = .01, df = 1, p> .0^ 

^ Chi-square = .71, df = 1, p> .05 

Chi-square = *02, df = 1, p> ,05 Subjects who were undecided were 

uded. 



, not included. 

^ t = .70, df = 119, p > ,05 



Health Status 



Table ^ shows that there was considerable correspondence in the 
health status of experimental and control subjects as indexed during the 
second year after retirement by a self-rating of health, extent of worry 
over health, recent changes in health and number of present physical or 
health problems, (see Table ^ on following page). 
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lADLE 26. EXPHlUIEimi, AlID OOHEiOL STOJECTS WIMEED 
BI HEALTH STATUS (R-2) 



Health status 



Ib^sriinental Control Both grouns 
(n-63) (n-^ 9 ) (n-Sa) 



Self-rating of health^ 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 
Totals 



ir. 

30 

0 



iaj:; 




ii§ 



Extent of worry over health^ 
Often 
Sometimes 
Hardly ever 
Never 

Ho information 
Totals 



3r. 

35 

61 

55 



Recent change in health*^ 
No change 
Changed for better 
(flanged for worse 
Totals 



Number of present pliysical or 
health problems^ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Totals 





3.^ 


h% 


13 


3 


8 


16 


lit 


15 


65 


80 


72 


2 




1 


101 


100 


l55 


76% 


Q3% 


soj: 


Ih 


10 


12 


10 


7 


8 


100 


100 


T55 


62y^ 


^h% 


5Q% 


2h 


31 


27 


13 


10 


12 


2 


— 5 


• 3 


101 


100 


100 



“ Chi-square = 2*.79, df = 2 , p .05 

° P > "Often" combined idth '-sometimes" 

and "hardly ever" combined uith "never." ooraeiames 



c 

d 



j ,n * — J I" -w Ui UOJ 

and »»hardly ever" combined wrbh "never." 

Chi-square ** .88, df = 2, p > .05 

Chi-square =* .83, df = 2, p > .05 Subjects having 2 £: 3 problems combined, 



Financial Status 



on e:<perimental and control subjects was compared 

^ “>“ay in retirem®t7w<^^ 

moni^ natters and tlie subjects' estimate of their standard of living. 

Table ^ s'hows that control subjects had a liieher incowA +Vifln +iv« 
subjects rad that this difference was significant. Hearly 
o? ^5,ax) or more incomT^lToVS^^ 

SZ »n 
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lABLE 27* ECPEPiIIlEIITAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COI-PARED OIT 
THE BASIS 0? TOTAL RETinEIJEIIT IIICOIIE (R-2) 



Retirement income 



Ej^erimental Control Doth groups 
(n- 63 ) (n-59) (n- 122 ) 



$2,000 but under $3^000 

3.000 but under !i,000 
it,000 but under 5,000 

5.000 but under 6,000 

6.000 but under 7,000 

7.000 and more 
Ho information 

Totals 



115 

22 


255 


65 

2k 


27 


17 


22 


13 


2k 


18 


R 

13 


5 


7 


19 


16 


5 


10 


7 


100 


100 


100 



^ Clii-squarc = 7846, df = 5, p ^ ,oi 

Despite the difference in income it is shoun in Table 28 that there 

TADLn 28 a E!j?ER.TnEIITAL /IID CODTROL SUBJECTS COIIPARED 
BY ADEQUACY OF RETIREIEUT IIICOI-IE (R-2) 






Adequacy of inceme 



-pen ui on tal Control Doth grouus 
(n-63) (n-59) (n-^2) 



Adequate for 15 vlng e-;;pensGS 
Hot adequate for living expenses 8 



92^ 



Totals 



100 



86 ,^ 

li^ 

100 



B9fo 

11 

100 



Chi-square = ..5l, df = 1 , p > 0 O 5 

was ve^ little diffc3ronce in the experimental and control subjects » 
estimate of the adequacy of their rotir-emont income# 

Table ^ combines the other three variables which were used to 

Study sairjjles. The groups appear to 
extsnt to uiiich subjects are gainfully eraployod and the 
Money, Tha control group differs significantly, 

tS^TiUh^rf thoir standard of living was better 

than xt had been (see Table 2? on next page), 

■St, earlier decision to talce income differences into account 

to ^l“^r^d°29r°^'’“ reinforced by the data presented 



TABLE 29. EXPERIIiEIITAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COIIPARED BI GAIHFUL 

EUPLOYIMIT, UORIIY OVER I'DIIEY AIID STAIIDARD OF LIVUIG (R»2) 





Experimental 


Control 


Both groups 


Financial status 


(n-63) 


(n-59) 


(n-122) 



^ a 

Gainfully eitqployed 



Yes 




lOj^ 


7/j 


llo 




90 


93 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


b 

Uorry over money 


Often 


3To 


1% 


5/5 


Sometimes 




1 


6 


Hardly ever 


6 


3 


5 


never 


86 


83 


81; 


Totals 


100 


l5U 


100 


c 

Standard of living 


Better today 




29/j 


265a 


Same as it was 


70 


6ii 


67 


Better during most of lifetime 


6 


5 


6 


Don't Imow 




2 


1 


Totals 


OT 


lS5 


100 



^ Chi-square = .63, df = 1, p > .0^ 

Chi-square = .^1^ df = 1, .O^ 

^ Chi-square = 9.18, df = 2, p ^.02 "Don't know" not included. 

Summary of Statistical Comparisons 

Table ^ summarizes the various statistical comparisons that were 
made of experimental and control subjects from data gathered at the 
tliree phases of the study. A (+) sign should be read as a statistically 
significant difference between experimental and control subjects, wliile 
a (-) sign indicates a non- significant difference. Differences betxfeen 
the study sarples was considered to be statistically significant when 
the probability of their occurrence under the null hypothesis was .0^ 
or loss .and not significant if the probability was greater than .05 (see p. liii) 

In sum, when the experimental and control groups were compared on 
the basis of 2? different cliaracteristics, it was shown that the groups 
differed significantly before retirement in respect to health and 
occupational variables, and tie decision was made to talce those differences 
into account in the analysis of program effects. On the other hand, the 
groups were matched before retirement on nineteen other variables; and 
the groups appeared to become even more homogeneous at the time of the 
first and second retirement interviews. 
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TABLE 30, A SUISMY OF STATISTICAL COIIPAniSOHS 0? STUDY SAIJPLES 



niidivldual and socio-economic 
variables 



Results of statistical comparisons* 



Pre-Rl R-1 , r-2 

(n-lio) (n-ll;0)t> (n-122) 



As© 

i&rital status 

Race 

Birthplace 

Language spoken at place of birth 

Educational status 

Grades in school completed 

Other schooling ! ! ! ! ' 

Difficxaty reading and* tJriting Qiglish [ 
Ability to read and urite other language 

Residential status 

Time lived in community (neighborhood). . 

Home ownership 

Problems with homes 

Plans to move 4 

Health s 

Self-rating of health 4 

Uorry over health 4 

Recent changes in health 

Present health problems 

Occupational status 

Occupation + 

Attitudes toward job 

Desire to change job | 4 - 

Uorry over job + 

Financial status 
Income 

Other income 

Uorking and earning money in retirement. 

Adequacy of income 

Uorry over money matters 

Standard of living 

Anticipated adequacy of retirement income + 



c 

• * # 


+ 


. - 


mm 


t • • 


- 


• • • 


- 


• • • 


- 


ft • • 


wm 


• ft ft 


- 


ft ft • 


- 


ft ft ft 




ft ft ft 




- 


- 


ft ft ft 


- 


— 









- 


- 


- 


- 




— 


ft ft ft 


ft O ft 


ft #• 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ftft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


- 




ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


- 


- 


- 


- 


+ 


- 


Mi 


+ 


ft ft ft 


ftft ft 



Humber of significant differences 8 2 



3 



^ (+) sign indicates a statistically significant difference while a (-) 
sign indicates a non-significant difference. 

Same subjects as in Pre-Rl, 

• e. means that no change was possible or tliat change was identical 
for all subjects or that the question did not apply, 

^ Time lived in neighborhood. 
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UypothesQS of the Study 



Despite a steady growth in the number and kinds of preretirement 
education programs during the past twenty years, there has been only 
minimal effort, as reported in Chapter I, to define objectives and measure 
effectiveness of the program, and no effort at all as far as could be 
determined to evaluate the effect of preretirement education during the 
years after retirement. Thus, the major purpose of the present study 
i;as to compare the adjustment during the first two years of retirement 
of two panels of automobile worker^ one of which had participated in a 
preretirement education program. 



Three principal null hypotheses were established as a basis for 
mailing tlie corparisons : 



1, that the punol of older workers who participated in the pre=“ 
retirement education programs did not make any different mean 
scores on a iiunber of measures of adjustment in retirement 
than a similar group of retired workers who had not been e^^posed 
to the preretirement education program; 



2, that there were no differences between experimental and control 
subjects in mean change scores over a period of two years on 
the various measures of adjustment to retirement; and 



3» that there irere no differences in mean scores and in mean change 
scores on the various adjustment measures betiTeen various sub- 
samples of the experimental and control study populations such as 
XTliite and negro subjects, subjects with high and low educa- 
tion, subjects with high and low income, £md subjects xxho wore 
married as against subjects who were not married# 



Ileasures of Personal and Social Adjustment in Retirement 



Chapter I of this report discussed the problem not only of defining 
what is meant by adjustment in the later years but also of finding satis- 
factory measures with which to study adjustment of older people syste- 
matically, Because most students of aging agree that much conceptual 
xxork and analysis remains to be done before solutions will be found to 
these problems, the decision was made to use micasures of adjustment to 
retirement xxhich had already been tested in two outstanding studies of 
retired people: 1) the Cornell longitudinal study of occupational 

retirement conducted by Gordon F, Streib and Ifayne E, Thonpson with a 
sample of participan:;s living in 1^8 states,^ and 2) Bernard Kutner‘s 
study of 500 people 60 years of age and older living in Hexx York City* 
About ono-tliird of Kutner*s sample xxore foreign born. Less than one- 
half of 1 per cent xxere non-xxhite, A little less than 30 per cent came 
from the middle-class xxhile 60 per cent xxere selected from the loxxer 
socioeconomic group — proportions xxhich Kutner believed prevail in almost 
any large urban center. 
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The panel of subjects for the Cornell study, on the other hand, 
consisted of fewer foreign born, a greater representation of professional 
persons, and fewer people from the lower socioeconomic group. The largest 
proportions of the Cornell subjects cane from the more heavily industrialised 
areas of Hew England, IUddle Atlantic and Ilorth Central states. 

TtJO types of adjustment measures were borrowed from the Cornell and 
Kutner studies^ 1) general type satisfaction with life and morale inde:ces 
Triiich irero presumed to measure adjustment and 2) measures of one or more 
specific aspects of adjustment in retirement such as difficulty in getting 
used to not working or attitude toward income. 

One other source, the study of the dynamics of marriage by 
Robert 0. Dlood, Jr. and Donald II. Uolfe provided two indeiKss with i/hich 
to stucty’ changes in the social structure of the older family, a decision- 
making power index and a division of labor index.^ 

Finally, the in.vestigator developed a number of indexes to measure 
various aspects of adjustment which will be referred to hereafter as 
liichigan indexes in contrast irith those which will be designated as 
Cornell, Kutner or Blood and Uolfe indexes. 

Table ^ suminarises the 38 indexes which were used in the present 



TABLE 31. IHF0R1IA.TI0N ABOUT THE BATTERY OF INDEXES USED TO MEASURE 
GEI'IERAL AND SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF ADJUSTEIENT TO RETIREMHIT 



Number, category 


T/lien administered 


Number Scoring 


Description 


and 





of system 


of 


name of index 


Pre-?a R-1 R-2 


items^ (+ or -)^ 


index^ 



General Adjustment Measures 



1 Satisfaction 
with life 



Cornell 



X 



•\r 



ir 

A 



A general assessment 
’of satisfaction, 
happiness and good 
spirits which were 
presumed to measure 
adjustment 



^ Minimum and maximum scores can be read from this column except for indexes 
12, 22, 23 because each item of the scale was given a score of 1. Tlius 
scores for the Satisfactions with Life index could range from 0 to 3. 

^ A plus (+) sign indicates that positive responses were given a score of 1 
while a (-) sign means that a negative response was given a score of 1. 
This difference is iuportant in the interpretations of results because a 
high score is preferred on all measured "positively" scored while a low 
score is preferred on all measures "negatively" scored. 

^ Items and scored responses for each index are presented in Appendix 2. 
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TAXE 31 (contin.ued) 



lluiiioer, Mtesory vAien adainistersd Humber Scoring Description 

n m j Source - .■ ■ ■' ■' of systein of 

name of index Pre-Rl R-1 R-2 items (+ or -) index 



2 Ilorale 



liutner 



X 



X 



3 Adjustment to 
Retirement 



Cornell 



X 



X 



Self Concept ileasures 



h Self Concept Cornell 
of Age 



X 



X 



X 



5 Self -other 



Comparisons - A 



IJichigan 



X 



X 



6 Self -Other 



Conparisons - 3 



IfiLchigan 



X 



X 



h7 



A measure of "morale" 
in terms of the 
presence or absence 
of satisfaction, 
optimism, and 
expanding life 
perspective. 

"Morale" was used 
as a criteria of 
adjustment 



Indexes two aspects 
of adjustment — the 
time it takes to 
get used to retire- 
ment and difficulty 
having things to do 
in retirement 



Indexes how the 
individual thinks 
of himself in terms 
of age 



Measures the older 
person’s view of 
himself in contrast 
Trith other older 
peop'.e in regard 
to health, standard 
of living and 
relatives 



Same as above with 
two additional 
comparisons in 
regard to spouse 
and children 



1 .^ 



; ^ 
1 f 





















TAXE 31 (continued) 



Ilumber , cate gory 
and 

name of index 



Source 



When administered Number Scoring 



Pre-ia n-1 R-2 



system 
items (+ or -) 



7 Attitude Toward Ilichigan X z X iR 

Retired People A Z 18 



Attitudes To ward Retirement Measures 

Cornell z Z 



8 Attitude 
Toward . 
Retirement 



10 Negative 
Aspects of 
Retirement 



Cornell 



X 



11 Preparation liLchigan Z 
for Retirement 



Health Ifeasures 

12 ihysical Health Kutner 
Index 



Z 



13 Health Self- 
Appraisal 



Cornell 



Z 



z 



^ dissatisfaction Cornell z y v i 

tri.th Retirement ^ A z h 



X 



16 



5 



Description 

of 

index 



Indexes whether the 
individual has a | 

’'positive” or I 

"negative” view of | 

older people 1 



Indexes whether the 
subject thinks 
retirement is good 
or bad 

Dissatisfaction is 
indexed by attitude 
toward work 

Measures the effect 
of retirement on 
subjects^ feelings oi 
usefulness, age, 
and satisfaction 

Measures how well 
subject thought 
he was prepared 
for retirement 



A functional type of | 
index based on 
confinement to bed, | 
deprivation due to j 
illness, number of 1 
minor illnesses and , 
number of serious ! 
illnesses | 

I 

An index of health 
based on self- 
rating, changes, 
existing health 
problems and care 
by doctor recently 
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TA3LE 31 (continued) 



Humber, category 


Ulien administered 


Humber 


Scoring 


Description 


and 


Source 


of 


system 


of 


name of index 


Pre-Rl R-1 R-2 


items 


(+ or -) 


inde:: 



Ih Attitude 

ToTrai*d Health 



Hichigan 



13 l/orry About 
Health 



liichigan 



16 Ifental Health 
Index 



liichigan 



17 Ivnox'jledge 
About 

Health Resources 



ICutner 



18 Disposition to Kutner 
Use Health 
Resources 



19 Use of Health Ihchigan 
Resources 



Financial . l^easure s 



20 Attitude 
Toward 
Income 



Cornell 



X 



*^r 

Xi, 



Tr 

A 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



h9 



X 



X 



Tr 

A 



X 



X 



X 



X 



This index asks the 
subject to coupare 



his health Tilth what 
it has been, with 
the health of other 
older people, and to 
decide whether old 
age and siclmess 
are the same thing 



Indexes amount of 
worry over health 



Uorry over health, 
nervousness, 
sleeplessness, 
exliaustion, deep 
sadness, emotional 
upsets are used as 
criteria of poor 
mental health 



Ileasures subject’s 
knowledge about one 
or more local healt! 
resources 



Indexes disposition 
to use health 
resources of variou 
kinds 



Indexes actual use 
of a variety of 
health resources 



A measure of the 
subject’s ability i 
meet ejqpens es , the 
extent of his worrj 
over money matters 
and his view of hi£ 
standard of living 












TAXE 31 (continued) 



Humber, category 
and 


IJlien administered 


Humber 

of 

items 


Scoring Description 
system of 

(+ or -) index 


name of index 


Pre-Rl 


R-1 


R-2 


21 Money Manage- 
ment 


Michigan 


X 


X 


6 


+ Index of attitudes 

and behavior related 
to money management 


Family and Friends 


Indexes 










22 Family 
Decision 
Ifeking 


Blood and 
Uolfe 


A 


X 


10 


+ A measure of the 
balance of power 
between husband and 



23 Family 

Division 
of Labor 



2k toital 

Relations 



Dlood and X 
TJolfe 



liLchigan 



25 liarital Blood and 

Companionship Uolfe 



26 Satisfaction Ilichigan 
with Children 



27 Satisfaction liichigan 
uith Relations 



28 Satisfaction Ihchigan 

vTith Friends 

29 Social Depri- Michigan 

vation - A 



X 



V 

JX, 



X 



A 



X 



X 



A 



JX 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



8 



3 

8 



wife in making 
iiT5)ortant family 
decisions 

A measure of the 
division of labor 
between husband and 
wife on eight family 
tasks 

A general measure of 
coiT?)atibility and 
satisfactions with 
the marriage partner 

A specific measure of 
companionship betixeen 
husband and wife 

An index of feelings 
toward cliildren and 
mutual helpfulness 

Measures feelings 
toward relatives 
and mutual helpful- 
ness 

Measures feelings 
toward friends 

Measures the extent 
to irtiich mai’ried 
people feel socially 
deprived 
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TABLE 31 (continued) 



II 



Huinber, category IThen administered Humber Scoring Description 

and Source of system of 

name of index Pre-Rl H-1 R-2 items (+ or -) index 



30 Social Depri- lilchigan X X ^ 

vat ion - B 



Heasures the extent 
to which single 
people feel socially 
deprived 



Home and Community Index 

31 Satisfaction Idcliigan XX 3 

iTith Home and 
Community 

Activity Ileasures 

32 Total ilichigan X X X 19 

Activities 



+ Heasures feelings 
about home and 
community 



+ Ileasures extent of 
participation in 
all types of 
activities 



33 Sedentary liichigan XXX 8 

Activities 



+ Indexes participation 
in eight sedentary 
activities 



3ii Physical 
Activity 



Ilichigan X 



•\r 

A 



X 



3$ Hass Media Ilichigan X 



A 



X 



36 Social 



Ilichigan XXX 



Activity - A 



37 Social Activity IHchigan 
with Family 
and Friends 



38 Individual 
Activity 



X X 



Ilichigan X X X 11 



^1 



+ Indexes participation 
in activities 
requiring physical 
exertion 

+ Heasures extent of 
time spent watching 
TV, listening to 
radio, going to 
movies and reading 

i 

+ Measures participation | 
in social type of | 

activities 

+ Heasures esctent of 

social activity with 
family and friends 

j 

+ Heasures extent of 
solitary activity 
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study to moasure general and specific aspects of adjustment to retirement. 
The items in each index, method of scoring and other information about 
the instruments is presented in Appendix 2. 

Sight categories of indexes are listed in Table 3 I 5 as folloirs: 

1. General adjustment measures 

2# Self concept measures 

3 . Attitudes touard retirement measures 

ii. Health measures 

Financial status measures 

6. Family and friends indexes 

7. Home and community index 

8. Activity measures 

These same categories uill be used as a basis for presenting tlie 
findings in the next chapter of the report. Thus, the analysis iiill 
proceed from data obtained by the use of general measures of adjustment 
to data obtained by the use of specific measures of adjustment in various 
areas of retirement living including health, use of leisure time, social 
relationships and so forth. 

Although there is some apparent overlap, each index was intended to 
measure a different aspect of adjustment to retirement. For exarr|)le, 
tliere are eight health indexes described in Table The first of 

these, number 3^, is a physical health index developed by ICutner, which, 
unlilce most measures of health in the later years, contains items which 
assess four iirportant dimensions of health — confinement to bed, depri- 
vations of various kinds due to illness, number and seriousness of 
illnesses. Humber 13 is a self-appraisal of health. Quite often in 
surveys of older people the point has been made that despite illnesses 
Trtiich may be revealed by medical examination, the iir^Dortant thing is 
hoir older people evaluate their own health. Closely related to the older 
person's appraisal of his own health is the extent to xrhich ho irorries 
about his health (index number 35) • It was important also to have some 
measure of the older subject's mental health (see index number 16) . 

Finally, one of the major purposes of this study was to examine 
not only how older people feel about their health but also what they did 
about it. Considerable emphasis was placed in the preretirement education 
program on individual responsibility for becoming informed about health 
services he could use in retirement to prevent il3Lness and to maintain 
good health and for taking specific steps on his own to achieve better 
health through regular physical examinations, adequate diet, proper 
care of the body, exercise, and so forth. Discussion was purposefully 
directed toward encouraging members of the group to make decisions 
about tlieir health and then to carry them out. Hence the inclusion of 
index numbers 37, 3^ and 35 which measure in that order the older person's 
Icnowledge about health services, his disposition to use them and tlie 
extent to which he did actually use health services of which he was 
airare » 
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Tho problem of makinE a clear-cut presentation of data obtained vxith 
the use of as many as 38 different indexes, at three different points 
in titiie, for experimental and control groups, as vroll as a number of 
sub-groups of e^qjerimental and control subjects, is a complicated one. 
Under these circumstances, it is possible in this report to present 
only the basic kinds of comparisons, leaving more complex analyses of 
variables to subsequent reports. However, before turning to the section 
on data analysis, a brief summary of the steps taken in the over-all 
conduct of tho study seems indicated, especially the methods that iiere 
used to develop and conduct the preretirement education program. 

Organizational Procedures 

As stated earlier, a preliminary study uas made for purposes of 
designing preretirement education materials and methods especially for 
hourly-rated workers and testing them with groups of autoiriobile workers 
and their wives. Thus, the present longitudinal study was an extension 
of the earlier study and it used materials, methods, and measurement 
techniques similar to those of the earlier study. For exanple. Table 31 
shows that 19 out of the 38 scales and indexes were administered to 
subjects of the preliminary study. One of the first tasks in making 
plans for this longitudinal study was therefore one of deciding how 
best to supplement the original battery of indexes with others, wliich 
would permit a more intensive analysis of adjustment in several areas 
of retirement living. As indicated, some of these indexes were borrowed 
from other research studies irhile others were developed by the inves- 
tigator. Having made final decisions about the measuring instruments to 
be used a questionnaire was devised for interviewing subjects one year 
after retirement and again two years after retirement. Folloxiing field 
trials of the questionnaire with fifteen workers who were employed in 
an automobile assembly plant in Flint, ISLchigan, tlie questionnaire 
ixas revised and made ready for the study. Soon there- 

after, training sessions were conducted for a corps of 6 interviewers, who 
were hand-picked as the most e^qserienced from a group of interviewers 
assigned to periodic health studies conducted by another University 
department. Also, during the initial phase of the longitudinal study, 
coding work on the questionnaire was started, and a series of interviews 
with a number of local union leaders were initiated to make arrange- 
ments for conducting a new series of preretirement education programs 
with their members, or for inviting their members to serve as new 
control subjects. 

The same procedures were used to invite the new cohorts of experi- 
mental or control subjects as wore described earlier in the discussion 
of the preliminary program. Unions wore selected which represented 
hourly-rated workers in assembly type automobile plants. The possi- 
bility of intercliange betireen experimental and control was eliminated to 
the extent possible and a series of mass meetings of older workers was 
conducted at the local union hall at which time workers who planned 
to retire within the period of the study were invited to participate. 

Those who wanted to participate but whose retirement date was several 
years away were told that they could participate in a preretirement 
education program offered by the local union following coirpletion of 
the research program. 
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The old and the neu experimental subjects, xiho together made up^ 
the longitudinal panel of experimental subjects, uere interi’iewed prior 
to their participation in the program and again upon completion of the 
program. Similarly, the old control subjects uere interviewed twice, 
once upon entry into the project and again just prior to the coi^letion 
of the project© The new control subjects, however, were interviewed 
only once# Thus, old and new subjects who became part of the longi 
tudinal study population had all been interviewed witliin the year prior 
to their retirement# This was called the (Pre-Rl) interview. Two 
subsequent interviews were conducted with all subjects, one 6 to 12 
months after retirement, called the (R-l) interview, and the other 18 
to 2h months after retirement, called the (R-2) interview# 



The Preretirement Education Program 

The origins of the preretirement education program used in this 
research as well s.s adaptations which were mede from time to time to 
accommodate special groups of older adults including manual workers 
and their wives have been described in Chapter I. Similarly, Chapter I 
contains a suriimary of group discussion principles upon xrhich the program 
was based. Our purpose here is to outline the principles underlying 
each of the discussion meetings and to summarize the techniques that 
were used to encourage participants to discuss their e:^qDe stations and 
concerns about many aspects of retirement and to make decisions about 
their living in retirement# 

The program consisted of ton weekly sessions held in the evening 
for two and one half hours for groups of workers and their wives. The 
groups ranged in size from 20 to 30 participants including the wives 
and in one or two instances an adult daughter or son of the worker. 
Workers must have attended seven of the ten sessions in order to be 
included as e^qperimental subjects# This did not creaoe as great a 
problem as expected, because there was very little attrition following 
the second session except for sickness or death# 

Previous research on the needs and problems of older people, and 
experience in offering older people preretirement education and other 
programs made it possible to predict to some extent what it was the 
workers and their wives would consider important aspects of retirement 
for discussion, and, accordingly, reading and visual materials were 
prepared ahead of time to reflect the e:q)ected concerns and interests. 

On the other hand, it was recognized that individuals might differ in 
their recognition of some problems, and especially in their readiness 
to discuss them# For this and other reasons, the first meeting was 
a crucial one for purposes of establishing the content of the various 
sessions c In this regard, participants and the leader shared in 
malcinn- decisions about content of the program— participants on the 
basis^^of needs they were willing and ready to talk about, ^d the leader 
on the basis of needs he had heard expressed in previous discussion 

programs for older people# 
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The two and one half hours devoted to each session was never enough 
time in which to tallc out all aspects of an issue, problem or plan of 
action, neither were ten sessions adequate in which to cover everything 
of interest to participants* The position was taken that unanswered 
questions or incomplete plans would stimulate the participants to 
thinlc and to make decisions betiieen one session and the next and following 
completion of the program. There was evidence that the 2^ hours spent 
in the group discussion were, as a matter of fact, amplified many times 
as workers, their wives, or other relatives and friends tallced over the 
ideas that had been generated tlirough discussion. Some of this "extra” 
time spent preparing for retirement was prompted by husbands, wives, 
relatives or friends reading and discussing the "preparation for retire- 
ment" booklets and short stories which were made available to everyone 
in the program, nevertheless, the time was all too short in which to 
do more than initiate the process and hopefully the habit of thinlcing 
through retirement situations and of weighing as carefully as possible 
the various alternatives. This point was made clear in the first 
session. The point was also made clear that the leader iias not expected 
to have all of the answers. This was difficult for some participants 
to accept because in their viexi a "professor" at the University ought to 
be able to tell them all the answers. It was also difficult at first 
for many of the participants to share responsibility for the discussion 
with the leader and to discipline themselves in order to give others 
equal opportunity to participate. 



In sum, the first session of the preretirement education program 
was concerned Tiith the following specific objectives: 

1. Creating a permissive atmosphere in iiliich participants felt 
welcome, at ease, and able to discuss their concerns. 

2. Enabling participants to make decisions about the content of the 
program. 

3. Encouraging participants to get acquainted x-iith each other and 
the leader. 

ii. Encouraging participants to accept the need for shared responsi- 
bility in group discussion, responsibility for preparation 
before the meeting, and responsibility lor the actual conduct 
of the meeting. 

Initiating the maidmum interaction in terms of ideas, information, 
attitudes and ways of doing things. 

6. Practicing the process of decision malcing in the group. 

7. Encouraging older people to develop a positive frame of reference 
in regard to aging and retirement, and to create meaningful roles 
for retirement living. 
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8 . Creating anticipation for future sessions, and the desire to ? 

continue the process of preparing for retirement between sessions 
by reading, discussion, observation and se3J: -analysis. 

Beginning with the second session the program consisted of seven 
meetings in which specific issues were discussed and a final session ^ 

devoted especia3.1y to a review of plans and to socialization among the ; 

members. Here, then, is a brief statement of the principles which 
guided the conduct of each of those sessions, 

Uork and Retirement Issues 

The second session was devoted to the meaning of work and retirement i 

in our modern industrial society not only because the issues involved 
are central to any understanding of the retirement process but also 
because it gave the opportunity to discuss a positive view of retire- 
ment and its potentials* Iloreover, e^qperience in discussion programs ; 

indicates the need for a "warm-up" period of at least two sessions in • 

which participants have the opportunity to sit back, observe, make ’ 

estimates of each other, get better acquainted and practice partici- 
pation in a discussion settings As might be expected automobile workers 
and their wives did not usually suggest the topic of work and retirement, 
at least in gerontological terms. On the other hand, they rarely failed 
to enter into the discussion of a comparison of work and retirement 
with considerable interest, A film, still pictures and a short essay 
on the subject were used to proitpt discussion. One of the most effective 
techniquTeb' was that of having retired automobile workers and their wives 
tell what it meant to be retired. The wife's account of her husband's 
attempt at adjustment, his tendency at first to get in the way usually 
brought forth a good deal of humor, Ilorc importantly, participants ^ 

learned from hearing about realistic life experiences of people they 
could understand. Thus what could have been a rather glooiry geronto- i 

logical recitation of all the problems of retirement and old age usually | 

turned into an exciting encounter with retirement in real life. Of J 

course the responsibility of the discussion loader for choosing positive ; 

models in this and other sessions is self-evident, i 

I 

this time it will have occurred to most readers that the leader- 5 

ship role in this program was something more than calling together a J 

group of people and asking: "How what would you like to tallc about?" j 

In this instance it was the leader rather tlian the participant who | 

suggested a discussion of the meaning of work and retirement, and he ■ 

took the initiative to call on retired people to talk about their 
experiences. The first program showed the va3.ue of the discussion of ' 

work and retirement, and it was continued in all subsequent programs, I 

I 

I 

Income Issues 

As might be expected the participants always suggested that the I 

program should include a discussion of the sources and amounts of j 

retirement income, and usually for "strategic" reasons this discussion 
occurred during the first half of the program. It will be recalled 









that participants came to the program by tray of attendance in a mass 
meeting called by their local union on the questions of retirement, 
social security, and pension benefits « 

Every effort tras made to give participants an opportunity to make 
an accurate estimate of their retirement income* Company and union 
personnel trero on hand to help compute pension benefits and a sociax 
security resource person attended to answer questions. Follow-up 
investigation was encouraged with these as well as other resource 
people including the worker's banlcor and insurance agent because there 
was never enough time in one session to investigate all possible 
circiimstances. It was especially important to have company, union and 
social security personnel go out of their way to encourage the parti- 
cipants to contact them personally if they had further questions# 

This session like the one on legal issues depended to a larger 
extent than the others on the presentation of a good many facts using 
the lecture method o In addition forms were handed out and a beginning 
made on computing pension benefits. Other printed materials were 
handed out to e:qDlain pension and social security benefits. 

ifoney-ilanagement Issue s 

Tiler e was the need not only of knowing how much income would be 
available for retirement from various sources but also how much it was 
going to cost to live, and if there wasn't enough money to go around, 
what could be done about it. The money-management discussion was 
purposefully scheduled far enough in advance to give participants the 
opportunity to keep an exact record for one month of all expenditures# 
Usually a third of the participants decided to keep records and this 
experience was adequate for purposes of comparing expenditures before 
and after retirement. 

The main object of the discussion was to move those participants 
who were worried, concerned and feeling helpless to a position of 
recognising certain practical steps which could be taken including 
family budgeting. Retired couples were often called in to tell hoTj they 
liad managed financially. 

Some of the participants expressed a desire to find gainful 
employment after retirement because they anticipated the need to 
supplement their regular retirement income, but also because they 
wanted to work for the sake of doing sometliing useful. IJhen more than 
a half-dosen were interested in employment, time was found to discuss 
what it means for an older person to look for a job, what kinds of jobs 
are available, and how to approach an eirqployer. Participants pointed 
out that it had been a long time since they ”had pounded the pavements" 
looking for irork. It was suggested that those others who did not express 
an interest in the topic might talce a cue from retired workers who 
sometimes return to work teitporarily in order to buy a new stove, a 
car or to carpet the living room. 
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Physical Health Issue 

To be effective this session needs to involve people who can speak 
irith authority on questions of health such as a physician^ a registered 
nurse and a dietician. Uhen a physician participates it is suggested 
he discuss the meaning of symptoms, rules for good health, rehabili- 
tation procedures, a positive philosophy of potential health, and, 
especially the individual’s responsibility for maintaining his oTin 
health rather tlian give a medical school type lecture on the vai^ous 
diseases of older people. 

Another important consideration in any discussion of the physical 
health issue is the reluctance of mar^ people to seek out medical 
attention, not only when they are sick, but also when they are well. 

The style of this particular discussion owes a great deal to 
Dr. Edwin Smith, Associate Professor of Physical Iledicine, University 
of lELchigan, who served as a resource person in the e:q3erimental programs 
prepared the written essay on health which participants read ahead of 
time, and advised on the preparation of the film which was used with 
this discussion. 

But probably the most important goal of this discussion is that of 
helping older people recognise that aging is a normal process xj'hich 
serves a useful biological purpose^ that old age and siclcness are not 
one and the same, and that much can be done by the individual and the 
health professions irorking together to insure a healthy old age. 

Ilental Health Issues 



The point of view was taken that stress, strain, frustration and 
uncertainty are common feelings of people especially at times of major 
physical and social change, but that the measure of a mentally healthy 
person was the manner by which he accepted responsibility for his own 
future and did something about it. 

Uhat arc the basic needs of people? Uhat happens when needs are 
not satisfied? Is it possible to anticipate our needs in the later 
years and to malce decisions which in the long run i-iill enliance our 
adjustment to people and our environment? How would we cliaracterize 
older people we Imow who have made a success of retirement living? 
Films, short storeis, still pictures, mental health and retired 
resource persons, and discussion itself were intended to help partici- 
pants find ansx:ers to issues of these sorts. Ibreover, there xjas great 
value to taUcing these things over in a group setting. There was 
obvious lessening of anjciety in some cases irhen it was recognized that 
mental health concerns were common~among all members of the group. 

Finally, changing mental capacities were discussed and potential 
for maintaining them at a maximum functional level in the later years. 
In this regard, it is of interest that several of the workers touched 
off the discussion of mental health in terms of the loss of memory in 
old age. 
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Tssues of T’amilv. Friends a n d livinf! ArranRsments 

The Mutually supportive behavior of husband and iJifej relatives 
and &lLS uas enphSlsed as a crucial element “ 

achieve rood adjustment in old ago . Accordingly, the idea that W8 are 
"social beines" who require interaction with 

DGODle to realize our full potential at all stages of the life cyclQ 
Loliding the retirement stage iras discussed at length as well a^hosa 
factors in the later years Tihich mitigate against mu ually satisfying 
foc^ rSatiSs. Mividual responsibility for ^ng to under- 
stand the attitudes of childron, the need to live one's own life, but 
at the same time to accept help uhen it is needed, and the desirability 
of sustaining or even expanding onds social life space yere concepts 
which were fed into the discussion by the leader and others and reacted 

to by the participants. 

The questions of where to live in retirement were discussed first 
of all in terms of the changing needs of people from 60 to 90 
secondly in terms of a place to liv^ having to be something more than a 
roof over one's head. Li^ong with one's children, living in a home for 
the aged and living alone were given special attention# Participants 
were urged to Observe first hand as many types of housing for older 
people as possible. Check lists, essays and short stories irere made 
available to help identify the important considerations when moving to 
a neiT location, or living with children, in a home for the aged or alone. 

The most valuable techniques for stimulating discussion of where to 
live in retireriient was that of asking two couples in the group with 
different plans to present their viewpoints and plans to the group for 
reviei'X and discussion. 



Legal Issues 

Uhen older people in the preretirement education programs were 
asked to identify questions of a legal nature, fifteen to twenty 
different questions were frequently expressed which the leader put on 
the blackboard. Despite this apparent concern the first reactions of 
Professor Richard Uellman of the University of ilichigan Law School, 
who developed materials and served as resource person for tliis p^ticular 
discussion, was under no circumstances should the discussion of leg^ 
affairs talce the place of seeking actual legal counsel on an individual 

basis • 

Uith this injunction in mind what was covered were such questions 
as; Uhat happens if a person does not have a will? IJliat is the dif- 
ference between an executor and administrator? Is it a good idea for 
the individual to maliie his own will? IJhat does one need to laiow about 
joint otjnership of property? Uhat is the function of the. probate court? 
How does one locate a reputable lawyer? Uhat does a lavjyer need to Imow 
to malce a good will? 
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In this session more than almost any of the others, participants had 
much misinformation about wills, laijyers, the probate process, what a 
person can and cannot do irith his property. For Uiis and the other 
reasons given it was mandatory to have a Im-jyer on hand to inform and 
monitor the discussion, especially one who was familiar with wills and 
probate procedures. 

Issues on the Use of Free Time 



The position was taken that the essential starting point for any 
discussion of the use of free time was the individual *s felt needs. 

Some of these needs are common to many people while others are specific 
to particular ijidividuals . 



I 
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Once individuals expressed such needs as the need to be useful, 
to be mentally alert in their later years, to have friends who cared 
what happened to then, and to be financially secure it became possible 
to discuss solutions. iJany techniques were used to hi^light the 
alternatives: retired people told about their use of time, a librarian 

brought reading materials to the meeting and discussed the resources 
of the public library, an adult educator presented opportunities to 
learn in the community, a YIICA director presented his program, a scout 
leader encouraged the men to volunteer their skills, a city recreation 
director discussed the range of possibilities tliroughout the community, 
members of an activitiy center for older people gave first hand experience, 
and so forth. 

Tito tecliniques for learning about alternate ways to satisfy personal 
needs for activity stand out as more effective than any of the others: 

1) participants were encouraged to visit various opportunities for 
retirement activity, including opportunities to render volunteer service 
and to report to the class on their findings and 2) participants planned 
and conducted a "show and tell" kind of exhibit of their interests, 
activities, hobbies, or skills as part of the session on activity or 
the final summary session of the project. Actually in a group of 20 
manual workers and their wives, it was not unusual to find a wide range 
of activities and interests some of which waited for exj-U'ession until 
more tine was available. Host of the men were working six days a week 
and some overtime each day at the time of the program. It was easy to 
understand, therefore, why frequently their first reaction to the 
questions of free time was that they were eager to have more of it in 
wliich they would have to do nothing. This hurdle was usually overcome 
by asking participants to put on the blackboard what they thought a 
typical weekday in retirement would look like and testing the contents 
of a typical day against needs of the individuals in the group. 



Issues in the Utilizatio n of Community Resources 



Tlie responsibility for adjustment in retirement should be shared by 
the individual and the community in wliich he lives. ^ For tliis reason 
every effort was made to maximize contacts between the older workers in 
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the program and leaders of community programs and services of special value 
to older people. It is axiomatic in the first place that the present gen- 
eration of older people are not as aware of community resources as 
tomorrow’s generation of older people will be and today *d older people 
soma times have misgivings about using what community resources exist. 

i 

) I 

Two approaches were tested. One approach considered resources at 
tliat session when it was appropriate to do so while the other approach 
was liaving an entire session devoted to all kinds of community resources— 
health, recreation, financial, housing, education, eirplo3nnent, counseling 
and religions. The conclusion was reached that it was more meaningful 
to use the former approach, i.e., to discuss the health resources during 
the discussion of health. 

The Final Session 

Although certain things can be expected to Imppen at the final 
session, it, like the first sessions, requires careful planning by the 
leader. Participants like to tallc about their participation in the 
program and to tell what it meant to thorn. Almost without fail parti- 
cipants Tdll say they are sorry the program is ending, and sometimes 
they talce the initiative and mal:e plans to continue relationships with 
others in the group after the meetings. Also participants frequently 
express their pleasure on having made new friends in the program. 

Thus the final session should be planned to achieve several purposes; 

1) to reinforce decisions which participants have made in reference to 
retirement living 2) to malce it possible for participants to e:q)ress 
their feelings about the program and the participants in it and 3) to 
encourage participants to continue their preparation for retirement. 

In sum, the purpose of these short summaries was to convey the concepts 
and principles irtiich guided the leadership in tha c-onduct of the pre- 
retirement education programs, and at the same time to give a feeling 
for what it was like for the participants and the leader to become involved 
in the discussions. Issues were the focal point for discussion. I'feiny 
of the issues were presented by the older workers; others wore presented 
by resource persons or the discussion leader. In this regard, it was 
stated that the leaders shared responsibility for insuring that the 
maximum number of retirement issues came under scrutiny. It follows 
that leadership no matter how slcillod it may be in group discussion 
techniques must have the additional skill of recognizing or presenting 
issues which are peculiar to older people about to retire. Hot only 
must the leader know the issues, he must be in firm grasp of many 
alternative solutions. For this reason one of the outgrowths of 
the present research at the University of Ilchigan has been a roajor move 
in the direction of training leaders to conduct preretirement education 
programs. 
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The present study uas an attempt -to explore the effects of partici- 
pation in a preretirement education program on the adjustment in retire- 
ment of automobile uorkers living in the Detroit Iletropolitan Area* The 
criteria used to measure adjustment to retirement Here ox txro Linds, 
l) mean scores on general indexes of morale^ satisfaction uith life^ 
self -other concepts and attitudes toirard retirement and 2) mean scores 
on a number of indexes uhich Here presumed to measure adaptive behavior 
in specific areas of retirement living such as the healtn^ financial and 
fariiily areas* 

Ilethods of Analysis 

Ilean scores on the various indexes xrere computed from data Hhich Here 
collected from the e^cperimental and control panel of subjects at tliree 
times, once during the months prior to retirement, a second time o to ^ 

12 months after retirement and a third time l8 to 2k months after retirement. 

A test uas applied to the mean scores for each of the three periods 
in order to tost the null hypothesis that there were no differences in^ 
the mean scores of experimental and control suojects. !Di regard to this 
and the other statistical tests of significance irhich were used in the 
study, the null hypothesis was rejected if observed differences were 
significant at the .0^ or greater level, and in these cases where es^sri- 
mental subjects had significantly larger mean scores it was concluded 
that the differences were due to their participation in the preretirement 
education program.^ 

The formula uhich was used to test the differences between mean 
scores is as follows: 



III. I’lIIDIIIGS Of THE STUDY 



t = 





+ «2 - 2 



degrees of freedom = 



2 





significantly smaller 
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z = 



X. 



Y' 



Xr 



N. 



“2 



where X’s = change scores 

= variance of change scores 

Z is a normally distributed variable 
Finally the experimental and the control populations were divided 
into six sub-groups based on race, language spoken in country of birth, 
years of school completed, income and occupation. Here the objective was 
to test the null hypothesis that the differences between experimental and 
control subjects on mean scores and on mean change scores were equal for 
each sub-group. The formula which was used in this instance is as follows: 



(X, 



z = 



X2) 



(X. 



X4) 



s . 



S. 



s 



N. 



+ 



N, 



'1 ^’2 '^3 "4 

where X's = mean score or mean change score, = variance of the score 
or change score, Z is a normally distributed variable, and for example 

where X^ =» mean scores of white experimental subjects, = mean scores 

of white control subjects, ~ mean scores of Negro experimental subjects, 

and X^ = mean scores of Negro control subjects. 
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The Analysis of Hean Scores 



The mean scores for the three indexes wliich were used as general 
criteria for adjustment before and after retirement are presented in 
Table ^ on the following page. Before retirement control subjects 
achieved higher mean scores on each of the measures and in one instance 
(morale) the difference in favor of the control subjects was significant 
at the .01 level. The data for each of the indexes also indicate that 
despite differences before retirement, the two groups differed very little 
by the end of the first or the second year. 

Table ^ also shows that both experimental and control subjects 
declined in satisfaction with life and in morale by the end of the first 
year, but that this decline was reversed by the end of the second year. 
Apparently, for these subjects retirement had the immediate effect of 
reducing adjustment, but adjustment also appears to have improved as 
time went on. 
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Uhereas the satisfaction with life and morale scales were intended 
to index overall adjustment, the adjustment to retirement index presented 
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TABLE 32. EXPERIIMITAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COIPARED Oil THE BASIS 
OF IIEAH SCORES Oil GEIIERAL ADJUSTIIEIIT IJEASURES 



llo 


General adjustmpint _ _ Ilean scores 

measures Experimentalh Control^ IIjj 




t 

value Sig. 


1 


Satisfaction xiitli Life (Positive score: 0-3) 
Pre-Rl 2.23 2,i;3 


-.20 


1.38 




R-1 i.5ii 


l.$k 


-.00 


.00 




R-2 1.57 


1.6ii 


-.07 


.60 


2 


Ilorale (Positive score: 0-7) 
Pre-Rl 1^.23 


it. 90 


-.67 


2.73 .01 




R-1 3.79 


3.99 


-.20 


.92 




R-2 3.86 


3.93 


-.07 


.3it 


3 


Adjustment to Retirement (Positive 
Pre-Rl 1.00 


score: 0-2) 
1.23 


-.23 


1.97 




R-1 1.59 


1.60 


-.01 


.lit 




R-2 1.71 


1.71 


.00 


.00 



a 

b 



For further inforaiation about measures see Table ^ and Appendix 2* 
The numbers of experimental and control subjects at the three phases 
of the study presented in this and the other tables in this section 
are as folloxis: 



Phase Experimental 
Pre-Rl 70 

R-1 70 

R-2 63 



Control Total 



70 

70 

1^9 



ILO 

liiO 

122 



^ In tliis and in subsequent tables He-IIq should be read "mean score 

of e:qperimental subjects minus the mean score of the control subjects." 

in Table ^ measures tno specific aspects of adjustment to retirement — 
the time it talces to get used to not iiorking and the problem of keeping 
occupied in retirement. It appears before retirement that both groups 
had some misgiving about these particular aspects of retirement, but that 
after retirement the problems of not working and of keeping occupied 
were not as difficult to solve as had been anticipated. 

In Table ^ on the following page, as in Table 32, the reader will 
observe that nearly all of the differences between the mean scores of 
experimental and control subjects are negative, meaning, of course, that 
control subjects had higher mean scores than eigDerimentkl subjects. Tito 
of the differences in favor of the control subjects were significant at 
the .05 level. 

Self-concept of age as measured by the question "How do you think 
of yourself as far as age goes — middle-aged, elderly, old or x^hat?" 
appears to have remained fairly constant during the first two years of 
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TAHLE 33. EXPERII-IEIITAL AND COIITROL SUBJECTS COIPARED OH THE BASIS 
OF IIEAII SCORES OH SELF-COHCEPT IIEASURES 



No 


. Self-concept 
measures 


Ilean 


score 




t 

value Sig. 


Ebcperimental 


Control 


Hj^-Ilc 


h 


Self-Concept of Age 


(Positive score 


: 0-1) 








r^e-Rl 


.66 


.76 


-.10 


1.29 




R-1 


.71 


.68 


+.03 


.1;0 




R-2 


.70 


.73 


-.03 


.37 


5 


Self -Other Coirparisons — A (All subjects; positive score: 0-i;) 




R-1 


1.61; 


1.91 


-.27 


i.ia 




R-2 


1.21; 


1.5h 


-.30 


1.72 


6 


Self -Other Comparisons — B (inrried subjects only; positive score: 




R-1 


2.3il 


2.90 


-.56 


2.10 .05 




R-2 


l.Ui 


1.61 


-.17 


.85 



Attitude Toward Retired People (Positive score: O-I 3 ) 
Pre-Rl 12.00 -1.81 2.37 

R-1 11.16 12.11; - .53 .89 

R-2 ll.i;0 11.83 - .1;3 .62 



.05 



retirement. On the other, hand, all subjects as well as only those 
subjects who were married showed decreasing mean scores on the Self-Other 
indexes numbers 5 and 6 which asked the subject to declare whether when 
compared with other older people he Imew he felt advantaged or disad- 
vantaged in regard to several basic aspects of living including health, 
standard of living, and relationships with family and friends. 



Subjects’ attitudes toward retii-ed people in genera] were indexed 
by measure number 7 in Table 33* The attitude of experimental subjects 
improved over the tiTo-year period while that of the control subjects 
did not inprove. Change scores will be examined in later analysis to 
test whether this difference was significant. 



Table ^ contains mean scores in the four remaining general type 
indexes used in tliis study. A preparation for retirement index asked 
subjects before and after retirement how well prepared they were for 
retirement. Their responses indicate that after retirement they thought 
of themselves as better prepared tlian before retirement. This is 
interesting because only in retirement could one test his state of 
readiness against reality* (see Table 3k on following page). 



At all tliree stages of the study experimental subjects thought of 
themselves as being better prepared for retirement than control subjects. 
Similarly, before and after retirement the attitude of experimental subjects 
toward retirement was better than that of control subjects as measured 
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TABLE 3ii. EXPERIIIEIITAL AIID CONTROL SUBJECTS COIPARED ON THE BASIS 
OF I-iEAN SCORES ON ATTITUDE TaJARD RETIREIIENT lEASURES 



Ho • Attitude toward 



Hean scores 





retirement measures 


Experimental i 


oon*fc370-L 


value Sig. 


8 


Preparation for Retirement (Positive 


score; 0-1) 






Pre-Rl 


.80 


.70 +.10 


1.36 




R-1 (recall) 


.90 


.89 +.01 


.27 




R-2 (recall) 


.95 


.88 +.07 


l.iiO 


9 


Attitude Toward Retirement (positive 


score; 0-1) 






Pre-Rl 


.93 


.87 +.06 


1.12 




R-1 


.93 


.89 +.0ii 


.3h 




R-2 


.98 


.90 +.08 


1.99 .05 


10 


Dissatisfaction with Retirement (Negative score; O-i;) 






Pre-Rl 


1.37 


l.oit +.33 


1.96 




R-1 


.71 


.76 -.05 


.3h 




R-2 




.6h -.20 


1.52 


11 


Negative Aspects of 


Retirement (Negative score: 0-3) 






R-1 


.30 


.26 +.0ii 


.iiii 




R-2 


.19 


.20 -.01 


.12 



by the question; "Some people say that retirement is good for a person, 
some say it is bad. In general what do you think?" In fact, two years 
after retirement there was a significant difference in favor of experi- 
mental subjects. 



Attitude toward retirement measures numbers 10 and 11 are the first 
in the series of indexes to be scored "negatively," that is, where a 
small rather than a large score is in the desired direction. For example, 
experimental subjects achieved lower mean scores on dissatisfaction with 
retirement during both retirement interviews. 



On the following page Table ^ summarizes the findings for the 
first eleven general type measures of adjustment to retirement. 



In all except the attitude toward retirement index it appears 
the first null hypothesis of the study was not disproved. The remainder 
of this section will examine results for the several measures of adjust- 
ment in specific areas. 
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TADLE 35. SUIfimRY OF IIEAil SCORE DIFFEREIJCES 
on ELEVEII GEIIExRAL II!DE}[ES 



^ ^ Significant 

Category and number Scoring Sign of differences 

of inde:c system ( 1-^-1 Ic) favor of* 

(+ or -) pre-m n_i p.g Exp. Conti 



Ibrale and Life Satisfaction 

1 (Satisfaction with Life) + 

2 (Ibrale) + 

3 (Adjustment to Retirement) + 

Self-Concepts 

li (Self-Concept of Age) + 

5 (Self-Concepts of All Subjects) + 

6 (Self-Concepts of liarried Subjects) + 

7 (Attitudes ToTjard Retired People) + 

Attitudes Toward Retirement 

8 (Preparation for Retirement) + 

9 (Attitude Toward Retirement) + 

10 (Dissatisfaction with Retirement) - 

11 (negative Aspects of Retirement) 



Hot ascertained. 



- “ .01 

- + - 

a - - 

a - - .05 

- - .05 

+ + + 

+ -r + ,05 

+ _ _ 

a + - 



Comparison of Ilean Scores on Speciric Ad.iustment Ileasures 



Table 36 (seo following page) compares mean scores for e:^ori- 
mental and control subjects on the various health measures. The 
^fferences in mean scores (l^-Ijg) were in the expected direction 
in 6 out of the 18 measures. At Pre-Rl the control subjects were 
significantly less worried over their health while R-1 e3Q3erimental 
subjects were significantly more Imowledgeable about health resources. 
Otheri'Jise, these data do not disprove the first null hypothesis. 
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TABLE 36. EXPERIIMITAL AND COIJTROL SUBJECTS COIIPARED Oil THE BASIS 
OF IIEAII SCORES Oil HEALTH IIEASURES 



IIo. Health measures 



I'lean scores 



Experimental Control IItj<-IIq value Sig, 



I 



12 Physical Health Index (negative score: 0-16) 



17 



18 



19 





i'^-i 1.96 


1.1j3 


+.53 


1.56 




^^-2 1,21 


1.10 


+.11 


.29 


13 


Self-Appriasal of Health (Positive 


score: 0-ii) 






l"re-Rl 2.29 


2.hk 


-.15 


.82 




I*'-! 2.h3 


2,k3 


.00 


.00 




R-2 2.17 


2.29 


-.12 


.83 


U 


Attitude Toward Health (positive score: 0-5) 

3.81 3.77 


+ .0i; 


.21 




3.17 


3.22 


-.05 


.2h 


1^ 


Worry Over Health (llesative score: 
Pre-Rl 


0-1) 

.30 


+ .2h 


2.96 




k-1 ,23 


.20 


+ .03 


.I 4 I 




R-2 ,17 


.07 


+ .10 


1.81 


16 


Hental Health Index (negative score 
1>J- 1.77 


: 0-7) 
l.h7 


+ .30 


1.30 




l./:8 


l.lh 


+ .3^ 


1.21; 



Ihiowledge About- Health Resources (Positive score: 0-1) 

~ TUo” .23 

. 2 ^ .19 



R-1 

R-2 



3.01 2.81 

3.11 3.02 

Use of Health Resources (Positive score: 0-5) 

5“o 3.79 3.67 

3.68 3.83 



+ .17 


2.19 


+ .06 


.89 


f score: 


0-k) 


+ .20 


1.32 


+ .09 


.^3 


+ .12 


.^7 


-.1^ 


.73 



.01 



.05 



The data in Table 37 on the next page indicate that experimental 
subjects bended to achieve in time higher mean scores on measures of 
attitude toyard income and money management. Uhether or not the trend 

is a significant one uill be examined in the succeeding section of 
the report. 
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TA3LE 37. EXPERIIIEIITAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COI-IPARED OH THE BASIS 
OF i'EAI^ SCORES OH FIHAHCIAL INSURES 



Mean scores 

No. Financial measures E)cp. Cent. ^ig. , 



20 Attitude Toward Income (Positive score: 0-3) 



Pre* 


-R1 


2.1*3 


2.73 


-.30 


2.h6 


R-1 




2.63 


2.76 


-.13 


1 . 21 ; 


R-2 




2.76 


2.68 


+ .08 


.66 


lonev 


Management 


(Positive score: 0-6) 






R-1 




2 . 1*1 


2 . 21 ; 


+ .19 


1.28 


R-2 




i.ia 


1.37 


+ . 01 ; 


.36 



Mean scores on social relationships uith spouse, cliildren, relatives 
and friends, as well as feelings of social deprivation, are presented 
in Table 38 • The data show that in 7 out of the first 10 mean score 

TABLE 38. EXPERIMEIiTAL AHD COIITROL SUBJECTS COIPARED OH THE BASIS 
OF MEAII SCORES OH FAI'UI.Y AHD FRIEHDS tlEASURES 



Ho, Family and friends 
measures 



Mean scores 



21 ; 



25 



26 



27 



28 



29 



30 



Exp, Cent, 1%-I-Jc 



t 

value 



Sig, 



Marital Relations (Positive score: 0-7) 

U.27 it. 61* -.37 

3.78 3.68 +.10 

Companionship in Marriage (Positive score: 0-1^) 

2.50 2.53 -.03 

1^-2 2.62 2 , 1;7 +.15 



1.00 

.30 

.13 

.58 



Satisfaction with Children (Positive score: 0-6) 

2.71; 2.69 +.05 

1^"2 2.29 2.07 +.22 

Satisfaction xjith Relatives (Positive score: 0-5) 

2.31 2.19 +.12 

1.90 1.65 +.05 

Satisfaction TJith Friends (Positive score: 0-3) 

R-1 1.39 1.36 +.03 

8-2 1.19 1.27 -.08 

Social Deprivation Index A (i&rried; Negative score: 0-8) 

1 . 8 ii 1.93 -.09 .39 

8-2 1.25 1.51* -.29 1.20 

Social Deprivation Index 3 (Hot married; negative score: 0-5) 

l.h6 1.51 -.05 .31 

H -2 ,9k 1.19 -.25 1.23 



.18 

.82 

.55 

.32 

.21 

.69 
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differences, experimental subjects had a higher score than the control 
subjects, and also tliat experimental subjects felt less social depri- 
vation one year and ti7o years after retirement. ZSut, no one of the 
differences uas sicnificant at the .0^ level of confidence. In addition 
to the above measures, family adjustment data which e:qplore cliani^es in 
family decision malcinc and division of labor arc presented at the end 
of this chapter. 

Ilean scores on two series of indexes remain to be examined. Table 39 



TABLE 39. EXPEBIIIEIITjIL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COIFATiED Oil THE BASIS 
OF IIEAII SCORES Oil A IIOIE AIID COIiliTJIIITI IIEASURE 





Home and community 


Ilean scores 


t 


Si". 


iJO • 


measure 


Experimental Control He-Uq 


value 




31 


Satisfaction with 
Home and Community 


(Positive score: 0-3) 








R-1 


1.60 l.Itli +.16 


1.02 






R-2 


.79 .93 -.1^ 


1.09 





shows that there was a marked decline in the extent of satj.sfaction with 
home and community, but, unfortunately, the data were so combined that | 

it is not possible to toll whether it iTas the home, the community, or j 

both which figured in the decline in satisfaction. 

Patterns of Activity 

The final series of data, which will be examined in order to test 
the first null hypothesis, is presented in Table IjD on the following 
page. Subjects were asked to declare, in regard to approximately 20 
activities of all kinds, whether they engaged in each of them "often", 

"sometimes", "hardly ever" or "never". The subject must have reported 
that he engaged in the activity "often" in order to be scored plus one 
on the index. 

As indicated earlier, there was considerable discussion among the 
experimental subjects in the preretirement education programs of the 
value of purposeful activity as a means toward achieving satisfactory 
adjustment to retirement. The need to rest and relax was judged to 
be equally important in order to restore physical strength and a sense 
of well-being. Reading books, magazines and newspapers, attending plays 
and movies, T/atching television, and listening to the radio were 
considered to be effective means for learning, keeping up with the 
times, identifying important social issues in our society or for 
appreciating the arts. Activity with other people including spouse, 
members of the family, friends, co-learners and co-irorkers was given 
priority. The desirability of engaging in a variety of activities is 
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reflected in the various indexes shoun in Table ItO, 



TABLE ho. E]{PERIIIEIITAL AIID COIITROL SUBJECTS COIPARED Oil THE BASIS 
OF lEAII SCORES Oil ACTD.’VITY IIEASURES 



32 



IIo, Activity measures 



Kean scores 



Kxp^erimental Control I^-Uq value 





Pre-Rl 


6.91 




R-1 


0.33 




R-2 


8.90 


33 


Sedentary Activity Index ) Positive 




1-i’e-Rl 


2,89 




R-1 


3.08 




R-2 


2.68 


3h 


Physical Activity Index 


(positive S' 




Pre-iuL ■ ■ 


1.96 




R-1 


2.18 




R-2 


2.33 


35 


Ifess Hedia Activity Index ('Positivf> 




Pre-Rl 


1.31 




R-1 


1.50 




R-2 


2.10 


36 


Social Activity Index A 






Pre-Rl 


3.11 




R-1 


li.Ol 




R-2 


h-03 


37 


Activity iTith Family and 


Friends (Pc 




Pre-Rl 


2.10 




R-1 


2.51 




R-2 


2.60 


38 


Individual Activity Index ('"Joei-hivn 




Pro-Rl 


3.97 




R-1 


h.hh 




R-2 


'5.13 



7.99. 

0.01 

8rh9 



- 1.08 
+ *32 
+ .h9 



3.07 - .18 

3.16 - .08 

3.itl + .27 



2.01 
2.29 
2. hi 



1.71 

1.78 

2.00 



3.77 

3.51 

3.66 



.05 

.11 

.08 



- .ho 

- .28 

+ .10 



- .66 
+ «50 
+ .37 



2.66 - .56 

2.25 + .26 

2.39 + .21 



h.h7 

h.63 

h.98 



+ .50 

+ *19 
+ ,!l5 



1.91 

.61 

.92 



.67 

.26 

1.05 



.31 

.60 

.37 



2.39 

1.57 

.58 



1.92 

1.6it 

1.05 

■5) 

2.21 

1.13 

. 81 i 



l.ii.6 

.57 

•hh 



.02 



.05 



^ The mean score of e:qDerimental subjects exceeded those of the control 
su jects in half of the instances. In tuo of the reriiaining cases, control 
subjects had sicnificantly higher mean scores. Thus, it appears that 

the null hypothesis, irith reference to each of these measures, uas not 
disproved. 



It is^ nonetheless^ of interest that when mean scores are conpared 
fS?om Pre-Rl to R-1 to R-2 both experimental and control subjects, except 
in one case (Social Activity Index A) appear to have undertaken more 
activity as time went on in retirement. - 

Summary of the Analysis of I lean Scores 

Ibi sum, an extensive assessment of attitudes and behavior failed to 
produce conclusive evidence that there was a sicnificant difference 
between the e:q)orimental and control, subjects in patterns of general or 
of specific adjustment to retirement. As a matter of fact, ingjection 
of the tables in tliis section will show that experimental subjects 
achieved greater moan scores exactly lialf of the time, a result that 
could have occurred by chance. 

Analysis of Ifean Chanfie Scores 

The fxjidings presented in the previous section did not malce it 
possible to reject the first null hypothesis. Iloijever, it is axiomatic 
that acceptance of the null hypothesis did not prove there were no 
differences between the experimental and control subjects. As a matter 
of fact, inspection of the data from one testing period to another 
revealed tlie probability of a number of differences of a longitudinal 
kind between the tiro groups. 

It was decided therefore, to test the null lOT^'tJ^Qsis that there 
was no difference betireen experimental and control subjects betifeen 
mean change scores. Table ijl (see page 7h) summarizes these findings 
for 18 of tlio scales and indexes which were administered at the three 
phases of the study. 



The data in Table Ifl suggest that the mean change scores of experi- 
mental subjects x^ere significantly different from the mean change scores 
of control subjects on the following measures of adjustment: 

10. Dissatisfaction with Retirement — experimental subjects became 
less dissatisfied xrith retirement than control subjects. 

15. Horry over Health — experimental subjects became less worried 
over health than did the control subjects. 

32. Total Activities — experimental subjects became more involved 
in all types of actixdty than did control subjects. 

36 and 37# Social Activity — experimental subjects became more 
involved in social activity including social activity xrith 
family and friends than did control subjects. 

It is presumed that these are important gains to have been made 
as a result of participation in the preretirement education program. 
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TABLE ia. TESTS OF SIGHIFICAIICE OF THE DIFFEnENCES III lEAII CIIAIIGE SCORES 
OH EIGHTEEN INDEXES IJHICH UERE ADIUNISTEPiED DURING THE YEAR 
PRIOR TO RETIREIENT, THE YEAR AFTER AND TIJO YEARS AFTER RETIREIIENT^ 



Category, number _ , 

and Pr-e-Rl to R-l“ 


Pre-Rl 


to R-2C 


R-1 to R-2^ 


name oi measures 


Z 


Sig, 


Z 


Sig. 


Z Sig. 


General Adjustment Ileasures 












1 Satisfaction uith Life 


1,30 




,11 




1.38 


2 Ilorale 


1.7it 


,10 


1.57 




.00 


3 Adjustment to Retirement 


1,1a 




.89 




.20 


Self-Concept Ileasures 












U Self-Concept of Age 


.71 




.27 




.02 


7 Attitude Touard Retired People 


1,61 




.91 




. h 9 


Attitudes Touard Retirement 












8 Preparation for Retirement 


.91 




.11 




1.13 


9 Attitude Touard Retirement 


.26 




.38 




.27 


10 Dissatisfaction uith Retirement 


2,20 


.05 


2,2ii 


.05 


.86 


Plealth Ileasures 












13 Self -appraisal of Health 


,82 




.19 




.89 


15 Horry over Health 


2,32 


.05 


1.13 




l.ii8 


Financial Ileasure 












20 Attitude Touard Income 


1,36 




2.28 


.05 


i.ia 


Activity Ileasures 












32 Total Activities 


2,3it 


.05 


2,27 


.05 


.38 


33 Sedentary Activities 


l.ii9 




2,10 


.05 


1.03 


3h Physical Activity 


,26 




,18 




.05 


35 Nass Media Activity 


1,17 




2,ii2 


.05 


1.57 


36 Social Activity A 


2,68 


.01 


2.26 


.05 


.03 


37 Activity uith Family 


2,63 


.01 


2.37 


.05 


.10 


and Friends 












38 Individual Activity 


,lii8 




1,66 




,6h 



^ A (Z) value of 2,58 is significant at the ,01 level, 1,96 at the ,0^ 

level, and l,6ii at the ,10 level. Only those differences uhich uere 

significant at the ,05 or greater level uere considered significant for 
this study* On the other hand those dJ.fferencos uhich uere significant 
at the ,10 level or at approxiinately the ,10 level are of interest because 
they indicate differences in the desired direction, 

^ See Table Appendix 1, 

^ See Table Appendix 1, 

^ See Table 57 , Appendix: 1, 
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In addition, the comparison of change scores from Pre-Rl to R-1 
on the general adjustment measures, although not statistically significant 
at the ,05 level, suggest that experimental subjects tended to score 
better on those indexes as well. 



The results of the tests of mean change scores for the period Pro-Rl 
to R-2 indicate that four of the first-year gains among experi ental 
subjects persisted into the second year of retirement and that experi- 
mental subjects added a neiT gain by virtue of their larger scores on 
attitude toward income. On the other hand, differences in favor of 
experimental subjects on the tiTo activity indexes, number 36 sjid 37 
became less marked. 



Table ^ presents similar results for the other 18 scales or indexes 
which were only administered one year and two years after retirement. 

TABLE h2. TESTS OF SIGIIIFICAIICE OF THE DIFFEREIICF^S III IIFAII CIIAIIGE 

SCORES OH EIGHTEEII IIIDEXES TnUCH TJERE ONLY ADMINISTERED DURING 
THE YEAR AFTER RETIREIIEHT AND AGAIN TIJO YFARS AFTER RETIREi'IEHT 



Category, number and name of measures^ 



R-1 to R-2^ 

Z value Sig.^ 



Sell*- Concept Measures 

5 Self -Other Comparisons A 

6 Self-Other Comparisons B (Harried) 

At titudes Toirard Retirement 

~TL Negative Aspects of Retirement 

Health Heasures 
12 Pl^sical Health Index 
ill. Attitude Toward Health 

16 Mental Health Index 

17 Knowledge About Health Resources 

18 Disposition to Use Health Resources 
1? Use of Health Resources 

Ifoney Management 
21 Honey I management 

Family and Friends a nd Living Arrangements 
24 inrital delations 
2^ Conpanionship in Marriage 

26 Satisfaction with Children 

27 Satisfaction with Relatives 

28 Satisfaction irith Friends 

29 Social Deprivation A (Harried) 

30 Social Deprivation B (Not married) 

31 Satisfaction with Home and Community 



. 0 !^ 

IM 



9 



23 



1.07 

.^h 

.51 

l.iiO 

.37 

.77 



.80 

1.50 

.97 

.76 

.29 

.77 

.5it 

.83 

1.72 



^ The other two indexes wliich Tiere administered at R-1 and R-2— the 
Decision IJaking Power Index and the Family Division of Labor Index— 
wore discussed in the proceeding section. 

^ See footnote (a) to Table lA. 

° There were no differences significant at the .0^ or greater level. 
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Tables ^ and i|2 shou that there xrere no differences in mean change 
scores of any significance during the period R-1 to R-2. 

To summrize, an analysis of mean change scores disclosed significant 
differences betueen the experimental and control subjects and some of 
those differences persisted into the second year of retirement. Thus it 
was possible to reject the null hypothesis and to credit the preretirement 
education program with having facilitated the adjustment of experimental 
subjects as measured by these particular indexes. 

The Adjustment of Sub-Groups of Older People 

To explore the possibility that the preretirement education program 
had different effects on different kinds of automobile uorkers, data 
were analyzed to test the null hypothesis that there were no differences 
in mean scores betueen six sub-groups of the experimental and control 
population on 23 measures of adjustmiont in retirement. The sub-groups 
whose mean scores were coupared in this fashion wore as follows: 

1, IJliite compared with negro subjects. 

2, Subjects born in an English spealcing country coitpared with 
subjects who were born in a non-English spealcing country, 

3* Subjects who were married conpared with subjects who Tiere 
not married, 

h» Subjects who completed eight or more grades compared with 
subjects who completed fewer than eight grades in school. 

Subjects TTith $6,000 or more income compared with subjects 
with less than $6,000 income, 

6, Subjects who were engaged in skilled occupations compared 
viith subjects who were engaged in unskilled occupations. 

Table ^ on the following page presents significant differences in 
mean scores from among i^lii tests which were computed on the basis of six 
sub-groups and 23 indexes (results for all i^lij, tests are presented in 
Tables ^ to ^ ±n Appendix 1) . The results in Table h3 for all the 
sub-group analyses except those based on race and education could have 
occurred by chance. In regard to the comparisons on the basis of race 
and education, the results suggest tliat the program may have been more 
effective for white subjects and subjects who had more education, and 
that further study is needed to confirm or reject these possibilities. 
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TAHLE h3» A SUI-II/VRY OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PRERETinEIIEIIT EDUCATIOH 
PnOGRAII OH VARIOUS SUB-GROUPS OF SUBJECTS A3 HEASURED 
BY IIEAII SCORES 



Sub-groups of subjects^ 



Significant Z values 



b 



and name of index 



Pre-Rl R-1 R-2 



■| 



$ 

'i 



Uhite vs« negro 

[ 1 Ilorale 3.63 

J $ Attitude Toward Retirement 2,000 

I 18 Dispo ition to Use Health Resources 3.138 

f 2k Coi!5)anionship in I-Iarriage - 2,632 

; •- , c V 

Bom in English Speaking Country vs. 

Born in Hon-English Speaking Country 

[ 16 Ilental Health Index 2,882 

t 

$ 

Harried vs. Hot Harried 

3 Adjustment to Retirement 2,000 

^ 27 Satisfaction xrith Relations 2,i?00 



Subjects Uho Completed 8 Grades vs. 

Subjects Uho Did Hot Complete 8 
Grades of School 

11 negative Aspects of Retirement 

32 Total Activities 

I 36 Social Activity 

06,000 or I-bre Income vs. 

Less Than :.36,OUU 

5 Self -Other Comparisons A 2,250 | 

Skilled vs. Unskilled Uorkers 
(no test was significant) 



^ Si:cty-ninc tests TJcrc coiq3utcd for each of the 6 sub-groups, or a 
total of iilii tests. 

For results of all tests see Tables 58_ to ^ in Appendix 1. A 
normally distributed Z = 1.96 at ,05 levels 2.58 at .01 level and 
3.29 at .001 level of significance. 

A number of additional tests were computed on the premise that mean 
change scores might be a more sensitive measure of differential effect 
of the program on sub-groups. Table kh presents only those tests of 
mean change scores which were significant. In each of the analyses of 
the sub-group data one could expect two results significant at the ,05 
level, Uith this criterion in mind it appears that there was a notable 
difference in favor of white subjects in money management propensity. 



2,600 
2, hi 6 
2,159 
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and it soeins reasonable to conclude that observed differences in dis~ 
satisfaction with retireinent in favor of white subjects were in fact 
significant ones. 

TA3US A SUISJAIir OF EFFECTS OF THE PRERETIREIIEHT EDUCATIOII PROGRAil 

OH VARIOUS SUB GROUPS OF SUBJECTS AS IIEASURED FT IMU CHARGE SCORES 



Sub-groups of subjects, 
reference number and 
name of index^ 



Significant Z values ^ 

Pre-Rl Pre-Rl R-1 
to to to 

R-1 R-2 R-2 



IJhite Subjects vs. Ilegro Subjects 

ITSelf-Concept of Age 

13 Self -Appraisal of Health 2.12i. 

21 Iloney iJanagement 



2.179 

3.317 



Subjects Sorn in English Speaking 
Country vs. Subjects Born in IIon-English 
Speaking Country 

9 Attitude Toward Retirement 1.987 

10 Dissatisfaction with Retirement 3.it32 

12 P^sical Health Index 

18 Disposition to Use Health Resources 

Subjects with .•';6.Q00 or Ilore 
Income vs. Subjects with Less 
Than 06,000 Income 

32 Total Activities 2.316 



d 

Thirty-nine tests were computed for each of the tliree sub-groups 
^ or a total of 117 tests. 

For results of all tests see Tables 6^ to 66 in Appendix 1. 

A (Z) value of 1,96 is significant at the .0^ level, 2.33'"at 

the .02 level, 2.^8 at the «01 level and 3.29 at the .001 level. 

Thus the comparison of sub-groups on the basis of mean scores 
and moan change scores suggest the possibility that race and education 
are important variables which require fiurther study with automobile and 
other kindi^ manual Tjorkers . On the basis of previous studies of 
retirement ^ ^ it Tras presumed that income would have a strong effect 
on adjustment in retirement. This presunrotion is not supported bv the 
findings of this study. 



2.8it7 

2.651 



Social Structure of the Family in Retirement 

Previous investigations as well as more informal contacts with 
older people suggested the possibility that retirement produces change 
in family social structure. The social structure of a family has been 
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defined by Blood and Ifolfe as the positions uhich the marriage partners 
occupy in relation to each other The tuo most important aspects of 
family social structure, according to Blood and Uolfe, are the poirer 
positions of the members and the division of labor between them* 

Together the pattern of power and division of labor determine the frame- 
work within which the family functions. 

Blood and ITolfe define poiier as the ability of one partner to 
influence behavior of the other. Power is most clearly revealed in the 
ability to make decisions affecting the life of the family. The power 
to make decisions may be divided equally between husband and wife or it 
may be exercised predominantly by one or the other marriage partner. 

The division of labor is revealed by the pattern of roles which 
marriage partners have developed. Typically, some roles are performed 
y the wife, others by the husband and some by either husband or wife. 



Tt7o indexes were developed by Blood and ITolfe to measure the 
balance of power between husbands and wives and the division of labor 
between them. These indexes were adapted for use in the present study 
to test whether or not family social structure among automobile workers 
and their wives changes after retirement. 



It will be recalled that wives of experimental subjects were 
encouraged to take part with their husbands in the preretirement education 
progr^ because the position was talcen not only that husbands and wives 
should share in the task of malcing decisions about retirement but that 
they should be encouraged to develop patterns of retirement activity which 
were mutually satisfactory. Hence, in using Blood and l/olf's indexes 
which measured power in decision making and div?.sion of labor beti-ieen 
husband and wife it was presumed that e:jq)erimental subjects would in time 
move more frequently toward a middle position on the indexes than the 
control subjects. As will be shown, the middle position on the indexes 
IS that position where husbands and wives are equally involved in makinp 
decisions or performing a role. 

The Power to ITake Dec is ions 



Ten decisions were used to index the relative balance of power 
between automobile workers and their wives, as follows:^ 

1. IJhat car to buy? 

2. How much money the family can afford to spend weekly on food? 

3. IJhat to have for meals? 

li. Uhat repairs to make on the house? 



Items and 10 are to be found in the original Blood and IJolfe 

index. The other items XTere added for this investigation. 















5* Where to go on a trip? 

6* Whether to have children or relatives come for a visit? 



7* Whether to go to a doctor uhen someone is sick? 

8. What to do for children or relatives? 



9. What to do uhen going out for xhe evening? 

10. Whether the husband should find uork to do? 



Those particular decisions uere selected because they applied to all 
subjects, ^d they uere relatively important decisions. Four of them 
(no. 1,2,10 and possibly !;) had to do uith money decisions: tuo of them 
uere concerned uith family mauters (6,8); the use of leisure tjmie uas 
^olved in questions number 5 and 9j question number 7 uas related to an 
inportant health decision uhile question number 3 on meals reflects a 
common every day decision uhich has to be made. Ttx 5 other criterion 
uere applied to the questions used in the decision mailing index: 1) the 

decisions should be important to the lives of both husband and wife 
^d 2) the list of decisions should include typical feminine and masculine 
sions. For example, what to have for meals and whether or not to 
have relatives come for a visit were presumed to be decisions made pre- 
dom^antly by the wives while what car to buy and whether or not the 
husband should find uork to do were expected to be decisions made 
primarily by the husband. 



ten folloidnu instructions prior to reading the 



"In eve^ family somebody has to decide such things as where 
the family will live and so on. ifcny couples talk such things 
over first but the final decisi.on often has to be made by the 
husb^d or wife. For instance, who makes the final decision 

about — ? Subjects were asked to select one of five 

alternatives: 1) wife always, 2) wife more than husband 
3) husband and xjife exactly the same., it) husband more than 
the wife, and $) husband always. 



XTorkers' responses one year and two years after retirement to 
the ten questions are shown in Table 16 on the following page. The 
decisions arc arranged in order of decreasing male predominance. Three 
of the decisions are ones which the husband tends to malce more often than 
the wife (husb^d working, car, and house repairs). Three other decisions 
are ones usually made by the wife (food expenditures, visits of relatives 
and me^s). The remaining decisions (trips, going to doctor, evening out' 
helping out relations) are decisions xrhich husbands and wives 
tend to share equally. These patterns of decision malting are uniform for 
experiment^ and control subjects. The prevailing patterns also appear 
to remain fairly constant in time. 
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TABLE IIUSBAIID’S liEAII DECISIOII IIAKIIJG POI/ER 

OIIE YEAR AIID TIJO YEARS AFTER RETIREIIEIIT 



Score 



Ulio made T^ • . b 

the decisions? iJQCisions 



Husband’s llean Poirer^ 



Exp« Families 
R-1 R-2 rj2-Rl 



Cent, Families 
R-1 R-2 j^2-R1 



(5) Husband alxmys 


Husband x-rorking 


CO 

H 

, 


8.52 


+.3^ 


3.90 


h.39 


+.ii-9 


(i;) Husband more 


Car 


lf.l3 


8.8o 


+ .27 


3.82 


h.OJ 


+.25 


than wife 


House repairs 


1(.00 


8.51' 


+.51 




h.h9 


+.31 


(3) Husband and. 


Trips 


2.95 


3.02 


+.07 


3.1h 


3.02 


-.12 


wife the. same 


Going to doctor 


2.89 


2.96 


+.07 


2.66 


2.73 


+.07 




Evening activity 


2.08 


2.98 


+,06 


2.68 


3.00 


+.32 




Doing for relatives 


2.57 


2.75 


+.00 


2.68 


2.67 


-.01 


(2) irife more tlian 


Food expenditure 


2.h6 


2.69 


+ .23 


2.13 


2.35 


+.22 


husband 


Visits of relatives 


2.33 


2.76 


+•^3 


2.37 


2.69 


+ .32 


(l) Uife always 


Heals 


1.61 


1.86 


-.1^ 


1.67 


1.53 


H 

• 

1 


Average of the means 


3.00 3.22 


+.22 


2.92 


3.09 


+.17 



The moan xras coirputed on the basis of xTeights shoun in the left-hand 
column, e*c., husband always = ^, husband more than wife = 4, and so 
forth, A moan score of k or greater was used to indicate that the 
decision was made predominantly by the husbands, while a mean score 
from 1 to 2#^ indicated a decision made predominantly by the wife. 
Scores in between 2,5 and i;,00 represented a middle position in which 
husbands and wives made decisions equally. 

See Appendix 1 for Tables ^ and 5l showing distribution of scores 
for each decision. 

^ Ilean difference. 

However, a close inspection of the data in Table reveals the 
^®H®uing trends during the first two years of retirement; 

1. The tliree decisions made most frequently by the husbands 
became almost completely husband-dominated, 

2. The four decisions which tended more than the others to be 
made equally oy husbands and wives tended to become even 
more equilateral, but this change was due primarily to the 
husbands becoming more active in making these decisions. 
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3* Similarly, tuo of the three wife -dominated decisions moved 
in the direction of equilateral decision making. In contrast, 
the decision about what to have for meals became almost 
completely wife-dominated. 

Although change among the o^qDerimental subjects was in the expected 
direction of increased sharing in decision malcing, similar change took 
place ^ong the control subjects. Apparently, something more than 

+ preretirement education program produced the changes 
during the first two years of retirement. 

Despite the tendency of retii’ed automobile workers and their wives to 

data presented in Table 16 reveal 

the faci; that m all decisions eiEcept the decision of xihat to hive for 

decisions were in the direction of greatei 

decisions which he made while working but that' he 

b^^ wife "^?hirfi'nH- previously had been made 

by the "ife. This finding is contrary to the findings of Blood and Uolfe 

who suggested that the husband's mean poirer decreased after retirement^ 

Heugarten had siMlar things to say about subjects in her Kansas -Citv studv 

j Hajor difference between tliis study and the one 

oonductod by Blood and Uolfe is that their study was based exclusively 

°° *’’at the workers ±n the^ 
present study inflated their decision malcing poirar, tihile the t/ives in 

A^noL^V^l^® ^ deflated their husband's decision making power. 

*'“® ‘^f^’erences in these results and those of 
mood a^ Uolfe md lleugarten is a difference in the character of the 
populations studied. 

Division of Labor 



^ ^ automobile workers, as among people generally, it was presumed 

tJ doing tasks around the home which required 

physical strength and tactical skill such as mowing the lawn and making 

i^omen did such tasks as cleaning, preparing the meals 
and washing dishes. To explore whether automobile workers and their 
wives engaged in traditional activities .for men and women, whether the 
^vision of labor was different after retirement and whether participation 
in a preretirement education program made any difference in the division 
of labor, subjects were asked the following eight questions: 



1. Uho does the grocery shopping? 

2. T.'ho gets breakfast? 

3. Uho shovels the sidewalk? 
it. Ulio mows the laim? 

5* Uho does the evening dishes? 

6. Uho repairs tilings around the homo? 

7. IJho straightens up the living room when company is cominr’ 
o. Uho keeps track of the money and bills? 



1 

I 

i 
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Compiled originally for the Blood and IJolfc study of the dynamics of 
married living these questions wore selected because they represent tasks 
which are common to most families ^ and theoretically those tasks could 
be performed by either the husband or the wife* The same scoring system 
iras used to score the division of labor index as was used in scoring the 
decision making power index, except the weights were reversed giving the 
wife a score of $ Tihen she always performed the task (see Table ]i6). Hence 
the division of labor iras caressed in terms of the wife's mean task per- ’ 
formance* 



TABLE hS. THE DIVISION OF LABOR BETIffiEII HUSBANDS AND WIVES AS IIEASURED 
BY THE WIFE'S IIEAII TASK PERFOPJJMICE SCORE BEFORE RETIREIiENT, 
ONE YEAR AND TWO YEARS AFTER RETIREIENT 



Who performed 
task? 



Task Exp. Fami3aes 



Wife's mean task performance^ 

„ •*“' Blood and 

Cont* Families x, j 

Wolfe study 



Pre-Rl R-1 R-2 Pre-Rl R-1 R-2 



(5) 


Wife always 


Living room 


ii.l8 


-> -► 
h»h7 


Ji.53 


It .35 


h.5h 


1*.35 




(« 


Wife more 
than husband 


Dishes 


3.96 


-*■ -> 
1*.28 


3.1"^ 


3.66 


lt .03 


3.85 


i;.52 






Breakfast 


3.75 


-► -► 
h .22 


3.52 


3.70 


-► 

i;.12 


-4- 

3.61 


h.Oh 


(3) 


Wife and 
husband the 


Groceries 


3.18 


-► -► 
3.50 


3.25 


3.^5 


3.58 


3.06 


3.72 




same 


Bills 


2.98 


-> -> 
3.12 


3.0it 


3.1iit 


3.lt5 


3.00 


3.27 


(2) 


Husband more 




-► 




-4- 






-4- 






than wife 


Walk 


1.37 


1.57 


I. 2 I 1 


1.30 


l,h6 


1.2lt 


1.81 


(1) 


Husband 


Repairs 


1.31 


4- 4- 

1.27 


1.10 


I.I 5 


4- 4- 

l.i;2 


1*02. 


I 0 I 16 




always 


Lawn 


-> 




4- 




■> -► 


-4- 






1.29 


1.53 


1.20 


1.37 


l»hh 


1.13 


1.71 



The mean Tias computed on the basis of weights shown in the left-hand 
column, e.g*, Tjife always = S 3 wife more than the husband = T7ife 

^ and husband equal = 3^ husband more than wife =2, and husband always = 1* 
See Appendix 1 for Tables 52, 53^ and Sh showing distribution of scores 



for each tack. 



!J)ien one year after retirement subjects were asked the eight questions 
they were also asked to recall to what extent one or the other of tiiem 
performed the task before retirement. The same questions were asked two 
years after retirement. Thus Table ij^ presents division of labor data 
for the pre- and the post-retirement periods. 
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Dlood and Uolfe's data are presented in the ri£ht-hand colmnn of 
Table 1*6. Host of the wives in this study clean the living room for 
con^any, do the dishes and prepare the breakfast while the husbands shovel 
the walk, make repairs and mow the lawn. Shopping for groceries and 
keeping track of the money and bills are tasks shared by husbands and wives 
though they tend to be done more by wives. Blood and Uolfe concluded 
that "the pattern of task performance is on^^ of marked specialization. 

Taken task by task, six of the eight are usually performed in a completely 
specialized manner." 



Generally speaking, our findings conform almost identically task by 
task vjith Blood and Holfe's findings. Automobile workers and their wives 

apparently are as specialized in their division of labor as is the roneral 
population in Detroit. 



The reader’s attention is directed, however, to the system of arrows 
which have been superinposed over each set of data to indicate either 
increased or decreased performance by the wife. Read horizontally the 
pattern of arrows is in the direction of increased performance by the 
wife from Pre-Rl to R-1 in every instance except that of making repairs. 
Generally speaking this means despite the specialization mentioned above 
that during the first year of retirement the wives did more while husbands 
did less of all seven tasks. On the other hand, the trend was reversed 
in all except one of the tasks (cleaning up the living room) during the 
second year of retirement. Husbands became involved to a larger extent 
in seven of the eight tasks including washing dishes and preparing the 
breakfast. It appears, however, that the increased shai’ing of most of 
the tasks was a function of forces other than participation in the pre- 
retirement education program. 



^ To summarize, husbands tended to increase their power to make family 
decisions after retirement. This finding was contrary to results from 
other studies which have suggested that women become more powerful as 
family decision makers during the retirement years. In regard to 
^vision of labor husbands tended during the hrst year of retirement to 
turn over more of the household tasks to their wives than had been the 
case before retirement. However, the trend was reversed during the 
second year of retirement. The data failed to support the hypothesis that 
e^erimental subjects tended more than control subjects to share equally 
with the wives in family decision making and division of labor. 

Summary of Findings 



To si^rize, some 38 different indexes were used to measure general 
specific kinds of adjustment and the social structure of the family 

analysis proceeded through three stages, with the 

lolloxang results: 



1. ITean scores and mean change scores were computed on the 
various indexes for experimental and control subjects from 
data collected at tliree times, once during the months just 
prior to retirement, a second time during the year after 
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rG’t.i.rsmen't and a "third "tiniG during "tliG second yesr of rG"tirGmen"t« 

2. A t-tGst was applied in ordar to test the null hypothesis that 
there were no differences in the mean scores of experimental 
and control subjects at each of the three phases of the study* 
These tests failed to produce conclusive e"vLdence which would 
reject the null hypothesis. 

3« A large sample test was applied to test the null hypothesis that 
there were no differences in mean change scores of experi- 
mental and control subjects from Pre-Rl to R-1, P>'6“R1 to R-2 
and R-1 to R-2. 

The results of the analysis of mean change scores made 
it possible to reject the null hypothesis and to credit the 
preretirement education program with ha"ving had a significant 
effect of reducing dissatisfaction with retirement, of reducing 
worry over health, and of encouraging participants to engage 
in all kinds of activities including social activities with 
family and friends. 

Host of the significant gains by experimental subjects 
were achieved during the first year of retirement and they 
tended to persist into the second year of retirement, but 
at a somewhat diminishing level of significance. Further 
study is needed to determine whether gains of these sorts 
persist during the first five years of retirement or whether 
all subjects, those who participate and "those who do not 
participate in a preretirement program eventually achieve equal 
levels of adjustment to retirement. 

h* The final step in the analysis tested by means of a large sanple 
test the null hypothesis that there were no di.fferences in mean 
scores or mean change scores of several sub-groups of the 
experimental and control populations. The question being asked 
was: TJere there any differences in the effects of the program 

on white coirpared with negro subjects, on skilled workers con^ared 
"With unskilled workers, on more educated iJorkers co2i^ared with 
less educated workers, and so forth? 

The results of the tests of mean scores and of mean change 
scores suggested the possibility that the program was more 
effective with white subjects and with subjects having the most 
education. Further study is needed to confirm or reiect this 
hypothesis. 

The ^alysis of the social structure of the family in retirement 
was based on indexes of the power to make family decisions and 
of the division of labor between husbands and wives in the 
performance of typical tasks in and around the home. The 
findings showed during the first two years of retirement that 
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husbands increased their power to make family decisions. During 
the first year of retirement, husbands tended to turn over more 
of the household tasks to their wives than had been the case 
before retirement. But this trend of the husbands doing less 
and the wives more of the household tasks was reversed in the 
second year of retirement. The data failed to support the 
hypothesis that p^ticipation in the prorotireinent education 
program resulted in greater sharing by husband and wife in 
decision malcing and in performance of household tasks. To the 
contrary, observed changes among experimental and control subjects 
vrere almost identical. 
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CHAPTER IV. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 



Retired people have become a major element in American society, and 
ye^ after year thousands more join their ranks. As a matter of fact, 
re ired people are being called the new leisure class in wAmerica. Some 
observers view retirement as a waste of human resources, a denial of basic 
satisfactions which come from being a productive member of society and a 
precursor of poor health, frustration, dissatisfaction and maladjustment. 
An entirely different viewpoint underlay the present study — the view- 
point that retirement is a remarkable achievement of modern industrial 
society, a dividend of 10, 15 or as many as 20 years of living in which 
adults should have the opportunity if they choose to relinquish the 
responsibilities of the job and engage in other patterns of living, many 
of which have been shown to be as useful, as productive and as stimula- 
ting as the work pattern of life, 

Whether retirement is viewed as desirable or undesirable most 
observers agree that older people are often poorly prepared to make 
worthwhile use of tj.j,e super-abundance of time that is suddenly thrust 
upon them. For that matter, much the same indictment is made of people 
oi you^er ages in our society so many of whom appear unable to utilize 
free time purposefully. Knowledge, decision and the skill to implement 
hem are what are needed, and it wcs presumed that the educational 
process has already proven itself as the means of these important 
objectives. In ^y event, the position was taken that adult education 
has the opportunity and the responsibility to collaborate with an 
increasingly important segment of our society in the important task 
of enriching the retirement way of life in America. 

Purpose of the Study 

The present study, therefore, has attempted to contribute to an 
understanding of the effectiveness of an education program in the adjust- 
ment of automobile workers in retirement. Information-giving, discussion, 
decision-making and problem-solving in a group setting were the educational 
techniques used more often than any others to help older people adjust 
to retirement. Two aspects of adjustment in retirement were investigated— 
general, over-all adjustment as indexed by satisfaction with life and 
morale measures and specific adjustment to retirement as measured by atti- 
tudes and behavior in relation to such areas of everyday living as the 
use of leis^e time, family and other social relationships, money manage- 
ment and maintenance of health. The effect of a preretirement education 
program on the temporal as well as the qualitative aspects of adjustment 
in retirement was investigated. 

Selection of Subjects 



This was the first time as far as could be determined that the 
attempt was made to study longitudinally the effects of preretirement 
education. It was also determined thet the use of a control group in 
the study of preretirement education has been limited to one other study. 
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A previous investigation of the immediate effects of preretire- 
ment education conducted by the author made available two panels of 
subjects one of which had participated in a preretirement education 
program. The experimental and control panels consisted of 36 and ^2 
subjects respectively. It was anticipated that as many as one-third 
01 these subjects would be lost during the two-year period of a 
longitudiml study. Thus one of the first steps in the present study 
was to offer programs to h9 new experimental subjects and their wives: 
and, 37 new control subjects were added to the 52 old control subjects. 
The new subjects were motivated to volunteer for the research project 
in exactly the same manner as in the earlier study, new experimental 
subjects p^ticipated in the same preretirement education program con- 
ducted by the same discussion leader, and equal care was exercised to 
reduce to the minimum opportunity for e^q>erimental and control subjects 
to interact with one another. By definition, only male hourly-rated 
workers, who were enployed in assembly type automobile plants, who 
lived in the Detroit Metropolitan Area, and who had made plans to 
retire within the stated period of the study were eligible to take part 
either as experimental or control subjects. Interested workers who 

^ program were told one 

would be o^^ered to them once the research project was completed. This 
as one of the conditions which labor unions said must be met if they 

were to help the project by identifying potential subjects and encourag- 
ing them to participate. ^ 

^ . . Considerable credit is due to the United Automobile Workers Inter- 
ational Union and to several UAW local unions for their help. The UAW 
local union was the only avenue open to the investigator for contacting 
large numbers of manual workers who were about to retire. Even so, the 

usually did not know the age or the expected date of retire- 

thffaft tT f deficiencies were over-shadowed, however, by 

the fact that the local union had the capacity as did no other organiza- ^ 

+n the University to bring out large numbers of older members 

to orientation meetings and to encourage them to cooperate in the 
research project. ^ 

Subjects who volunteered to participate in the research project 
were ®^®ct personal benefits from participation, but also they 

were told that they were making a contribution to the well being of 
o er industrial workers who some day would be following in their foot- 
steps. The methodological position was taken that the study was best 
made with volunteers because, in fact, future programs were likely to 
be opred on a volunteer basis. Many subjects decided not to participate 

in the project, but unfortunately a study of those who refused to partici- 
pate was not conducted. 



feasible to determine arbitrarily the composition 
of the e3q)erimental and control groups except to control on certain 
variables through rules of eligibility, it was important to obtain as 
much information as possible about each subject in order to assess the 
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comparability of the experimental and control groups at three stages 
in the study: the year before retirement, and one and two years after 

retirement. The need frequently to refer to these phases resulted in 

their designation as the Pre-KL, the R-1 and the R-2 phases of the 
study. 

Comparability of the Study Grou ps 

Experimental and control subjects were compared at each of the three 
study phases on the basis of age, marital status, race, birthplace, language 
spoken at place of birth, educational status, residential status, health 
status, occupational status and financial status. 

To summarize, before retirement experimental and control subjects 
were matched on such variables as marital status, race, birthplace, educa- 
tional status, residential status (except plans to move) income, worry 
over money matters and attitude toward standard of living. On the other 

1 subjects were significantly younger, healthier, and more 

skilled as workmen than experimental subjects. 

The degree of homogeneity of the experimental and control groups 
which was observed before retirement was maintained during the first 
two years of retirement despite the fact that 18 subjects were lost 
between the second and third phases of the study« Furthermore after 
retirement the health status of the two groups became more homogeneous. 

Hypotheses of the Stu dy 



T^ee principal null hypotheses were established as a basis for 
comparing the adjustment of the two panels of automobile workers one 
of which had participated in a preretirement education program: 

1. that there were no differences in the mean scores of experi- 
mental and control subjects on various measures of adjust- 
ment, 

2. that there were no differences in the mean change scores 
on various measures of adjustment of experimental and 
control subjects over three periods of time, Pre-Rl to 
R-1, Pre-Rl to R-2 and R-1 to R-2, and, 

3. that there were no differences in the mean scores and 
the mean change scores on various adjustment measures of 
several sub-groups of the experimental and control populations. 



Measurement of Ad.justment in Retirement 



indexes^ some of them borrowed from other studies 
of retired people and some of them developed especially for the present 
study, were used to measure various aspects of adjustment in retirement. 
The indexes grouped themselves into 8 measurement categories s 

1. General life satisfaction or morale measures 

2. Self- or age-concept measures 

3. Measures of attitudes toward retirement 
Health measures 

5 • Financial status measures 

6. Family and friends indexes 

7. Home and community index 

8. Activity measures 

The eight categories of measures were used as a basis for presenting 
the findings of the study in terms of patterns of over-all adjustment as 
well as patterns of adjustment to specific areas of retirement living. 

The measures also made it possible to study change in attitudes and 
behavior over a period of time. 

The two sources of most of the indexes of adjustment used in the 
present study - The Cornell Longitudinal Study and the Kutner 
Study of 500 people living in New York City are recognized among students 
the major sources of validated measures of adjustment in 
retirement. Hoxirever, the subjects of the present study resembled the 
Kutner subjects to a larger extent than they did the Cornell subjects. 

In addition the point must be made that the indexes which were developed 
by the author especially for the present study have only logical Validity. 
The extent to which they measure what they are thought to measure was 
not determined objectively except to ask a panel of experts to react 
to their content, and to administer them to a trial group of automobile 
workers before using them in the present study « 

Statistical Methods 



To determine the comparability of experimental and control groups 
at various stages of the study a chi-square test was used when quanti- 
tative data such as race or marital status were involved and a t-test 

when data were distributed on a continuum such as years of schooling 
or age. ^ 

As a first step in analyzing differences between the study groups 
mean scores and mean change scores were computed for all indexes for 
experimental and control subjects, for six subgroups of experimental 
and control subjects and for the three periods of the study. 

A t-test was used to test observed differences between means, and 
a large sanple test was used to test differences between mean scores and 
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rae^ change scores of sub-groups. When no statistically significant 
differences were revealed the groups being compared were considered to 
be homopneous in terms of the particular measure under consideration. 
Observed differences were considered statisticmy significant when 
the probability of their occurrence by chanc$/^s .05 or less. 

Ma.ior Findings 



. From the analysis of mean scores it was observed that experimental 
suojects h^ higher mean scores on half of the indexes, but that none 
o± these diiferences were statistically significant. However, the ■ 
test of differences between mean change scores made it possible to reject 
• hypothesis and to credit the preretirement education program 

with having had the important effects of: 

1. reducing dissatisfaction with retirement 

2. reducing worry over health, and, 

3. encouraging participants to engage in all kinds of 
activity including social activity with friends and 
members of the family. 

It appears that most of the statistically significant gains by 
experimental subjects occurred during the first year of retirement, and 
that they tended to persist into the second year, but at a somewhat 
diminishing level of significance. 



The analysis of the effects of the preretirement education program 
on the adjustment in retirement of sub-groups based on race, education, 

suggested the possibility that the program was more 
effective with white subjects, with subjects who completed 8 or more 
grades of school, and with subjects who x^ere born in an English-speaking 
country. Further study is needed to confirm these tentative findings. 

• ^ The study of the social structure of the family in retirement as 
indexed by measures of the power to make family decisions and division 
of labor in the performance of tasks in and about the home showed that 
husbands increased their power to make decisions during the first two 
years of retirement. This finding is contrary to the commonly accepted 
one that retirement from the work role tends to diminish the power of the 
husband and increase the pox^er of the wife. 

D^ing the first year of retirement, husbands tended to do less and 
wives to do more of ten typical tasks in and around the house. It is 
almost as though the husbands had decided to relax and do less around the 
house after retirement. The trend of husbands doing less was reversed, 
however, during the second year when husbands and x^ives tended to share 
tasks more like they did before retirement. Tx-jo possible explanations are 
that wives prompted 'their husbands to take .more responsibility for house- 
hold tasks or that husbands reached the point where they needed more things 
to do xjith their free time. 
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A hypothesis which was being tested was that after retirement 
experimental subjects to a significantly larger extent than control subjects 
would tend to share decision-making and the performance of tasks about the 
home. The findings failed to support the hypothesis thereby suggesting 
the possibility that forces stronger than the preretirement education program 
were at work among the automobile families. 

Limitations of the Study and Suggestions for Future Research 

The most obvious limitations of the study is that it applies only 
to a particular group of automobile workers living and xiirorking in a large 
midwestern metropolitan community who may or may not be representative of 
all automobile workers living in the Detroit Metropolitan area. On the 
other hand, dealing with a homogeneous occupational group is to be preferred 
to dealing with a mixed occupational group. The fairly obvious need is 
that of repeating the study with other groups of automobile workers, 
with other occupational groups and with manual workers living in other 
regions of the country. 

Subjects volunteered for the research and it is quite likely they 
differ from the automobile xrorkers who refused to take part in the research. 

In future studies of preretirement education, it is suggested that as much 
could be learned from a study of those who refuse as those who accept the 
invitation to enroll in the program. 

On the basis of the present study, it was not possible to separate 
out the value of the group discussion as against the lecture method. Although 
it was possible to credit the program with some important results, these 
results are not ones which applied consistently to the several areas of retire- 
ment living which were explored. Hence, further study with an elf^hasis 
on program methods is urgently needed to test whether the lecture method- 
yields any different results with manual workers. 1/Hiat could have been 
done in this research, but was not done, was to have added some preretire- 
ment education programs using the lecture rather than the group discussion 
method. 

As indicated earlier in the chapter, many of the indexes of adjust- 
ment used in the study had only common sense validity. For this and other 
reasons it is suggested prior to any future research of this kind with 
manual workers that further attention be given to the systematic develop- 
ment of indexes to measxire performance in typical tasks of everyday living 
in retirement such as money management, socialization with people inside 
and outside the family, and the development of patterns of daily activity. 

In this regard further analysis of the data obtained on the thirty-eight 
different indexes used in the study would be a useful starting point. 

Despite the significant gains which experimental subjects made 
during the two years of the present study, the data suggest that differences 
between experimental and control subjects were becoming less marked at the 
end of the second year. Hence there is the important unanswered question 
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of the persistence in retirement of the effects of participation ±n a 
preretirement education program. One way to answer this question would 
be to conduct follow-up interviews with some of these same subjects at 
regular intervals during the next five years. 

Toward the end of the preretirement education programs members 
usually e3q>ressed satisfaction and the wish that the program could 
continue. Behavior of this kind suggests the possibility of studying 
the effect of periodic follow-up retirement sessions in which new infor- 
mation would be supplied, unsolved problems discussed, reports of 
successful adaptations made to the group, and an exprit de corp, and mutual 
helpfulness encouraged among the members. Also because participants 
would be retired there would be time in which to encourage them to use 
the community as a laboratory for learning about housing for the aging, 
health services, activity programs and so forth. And yet, those who 
deal with older people in social clubs, church and library groups and 
activity centers have made very little use of the group setting in which 
older people come together to solve problems of everyday living. 

Hence, education for aging, may have come about full circle. The 
first co^se offered in this country for older people was designed to 
help retired people solve the problems of later maturity. Now it appears 
the best way to help people adjust to the retirement years may be to 
provide opportunity for learning before and after retirement. 
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APPENDIX 1 

TA3iz:s 




TABLE 47. COMPARISONS OF EJCPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
ON THE BASIS OF MARITAL STATUS, HOME 
OWNERSHIP AND PLANS TO MOVE (R-1 ) 



Various characteristics 




Experimental 

(n-70) 


Control 

(n-70) 


Both groups 
(n-140) 


Marital status^ 










Never married 




9% 


6% 


7% 


Married, living with 


spouse 


83 


86 


84 


Separated, widowed or divorced 


9 


8 


9 


Total s 




101 


100 


100 


Home ownership*^ 










Own homo 




73% 


70% 


71% 


Rented home or other 


arrangement 


25 


29 


29 


No information^ 




1 




1 


Totals 




99 


99 


101 


Plans to movc^ 










Yes 




9% 


11% 


10% 


No 




76 


71 


74 


Undecided 




16 


17 


16 


Totals 




101 


99 


100 



^ Chi-squarc = .43, df = 2, p > .05 
^ Chi-cquarc = .11, df = 1, p ^ .05 

c No information category not included in Chi-square computations. 
^ Chi-square = .42, df = 2, p> .05 
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TABLE 48, COMPARISONS 

ON THE 


OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
BASIS OF HEALTH STATUS (R-1) 


Health status 


Experimental 


Control 


Both groups 




(n-70) 


(n..70) 


(n-140) 


Self-rating of health^ 


Poor 


6% 


5% 


6% 


Fair 


34 


29 


31 


Good 


60 


66 


63 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


Worry over health*’ 


Often 


4% 


6% 


5% 


Sometimes 


19 


14 


16 


Hardly ever 


31 


23 


27 


Never 


44 


56 


50 


No information® 


1 


1 


1 


Totals 


99 


100 


X 

99 


Recent change in health^* 


No change 


64% 


69% 


66% 


Change for better 


24 


20 


22 


Change for worse 


11 


11 


A* 1 

11 


Total s 


99 


100 


99 


Present health problems® 


No problems 


30% 


40% 


35% 


One problem 


40 


40 


40 


Two or more problems 


30 


20 


25 


Total s 


100 


100 


100 



Chi-square = ,55, df = 2, p> ,05 



Chi-.square = 2^40, df = 3, p > .05 

c No information category net included in Chi-squarc computations. 
^ Chi-square = .39, df = 2, p> .05 
® Chi-square = .76, df = 2, p> 



.05 
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TABLE 49, COmRISONS OF EICPERIMEWTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 

ON THE BASIS OF FINANCIAL STATUS (R-l) 



Financial status Experimental Control Both groups 

(n-70) (n-70) (n-140) 



Income^ 



$2,000 but under $3,000 


9% 


3% 


6% 


3,000 " " 4,000 


26 


20 


23 


4,000 " " 5,000 


26 


26 


26 


5,000 " " 6,000 


16 


13 


14 


6,000 " " 7,000 


10 


16 


13 


7,000 " " 8,000 


6 


10 


3 


8,000 and over 


4 


10 


7 


No information*^ 


4 


3 


4 


Totals 


101 


101 


101 


Gainfully employed^ 


Yes 


7% 


9% 


8% 


No 


93 


91 


92 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


Adequacy of retirement income^ 


Yes 


89% 


89% 


89% 


No 


9 


10 


9 


Don't know 


3 


1 


2 


Totals 


101 


100 


100 


Worry over money matters^ 


Often 


1% 


1% 


1% 


Sometimes 


16 


3 


9 


Hardly ever 


16 


9 


12 


Never 


67 


87 


77 


Totals 


100 


100 


99 


Standard of living^ 


Better today 


46% 


31% 


39% 


Same as it was 


46 


60 


53 


Better during most of lifetime 


7 


7 


7 


No information*^ 


1 


1 


1 


Totals 


100 


99 


100 



Chi-square = 6.00, df = 6, p > .05, No information category not included^ 
^ No information category not included in Chi-squarc computations. 

^ Chi-square = .00 

^ Chi-squarc = .00, "Don't know" not included. 

e Chi-square = 8.69, df = 2, p ^ .02* "Often" and "Sometimes'* combined, 

f Chi-square « 3.20, df = 2, p > ,05, No information category not included. 
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TABLE 50. DISTRIBUTION OF POWER IN DECISION-MAKING AMONG EXPERIMENTAL 

AND CONTROL FAMILIES ONE YEAR AFTER RETIREMENT 
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Subjects who failed to answer questions were not included in this tabulation. 



TABLE 51. DISTRIBUTION OF POI7ER IN DECISION-MAKING AMONG EXPERIMENTAL 

AND CONTROL FAMILIES TvJO YEARS AFTER RETIREMENT 
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Sxibjects who failed to answer questions were not included in this tabulation. 



TABLE 52. DIVISION OF LABOR BETITEEN HUSBANDS AND WIVES PRIOR TO RETIREMENT 
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TABLE 53. DIVISION OF LABOR BETUEEN HUSBANDS AND WIVES ONE YEAR AFTER RETIREMENT 
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TABLE 55. SOURCE DATA FROM \/HICH Z VALUES WERE COMPUTED 

ON 18 INDEXES (Pre-Rl to R-1 ) 



i 

i 



Reference 


Scoring 


Exp. 


(n-70) 


Cont . 


(n-70) 




number of 


system 


Mean 


Standard 


Mean 


Standard 


Z 


measure 


(+ or -) 


difference 


deviation 


difference 


deviation 




1 


+ 


.686 


.860 


.886 


.959 


-1.30 


2 


+ 


.443 


1.630 


.914 


1.567 


-1.74 


3 


+ 


- .536 


1.014 


-.371 


.765 


-1.41 


4 


+ 


- .029 


.589 


.043 


.600 


- .71 


7 


+ 


-1.429 


4.386 


-.143 


5.054 


-1.61 


8 


+ 


- .100 


.486 


-.186 


.621 


.91 


9 


+ 


- .000 


.341 


-.014 


.318 


.26 


10 


- 


.657 


1.006 


.286 


.995 


2.20 


13 


+ 


- .143 


1.011 


.014 


1.234 


- .82 


15 


- 


.314 


.578 


.100 


.515 


2.32 


20 


+ 


- .200 


.773 


-.029 


.722 


-1.36 


32 


+ 


-1.543 


4.169 


-.029 


3.439 


-2.34 


33 


+ 


- .400 


2.081 


.114 


2.011 


-1.49 


34 


+ 


- .300 


1.376 


-.243 


1.209 


- .26 


35 


+ 


- .257 


1.359 


.000 


1.239 


-1.17 


36 


+ 


- .829 


2.187 


.129 


2.035 


- 2.68 


37 


+ 


- .386 


1.653 


.343 


1.623 


-2.63 


38 


+ 


- .671 


2.723 


-.043 


2.281 


-1.48 



TABLE 56, SOURCE DATA FROM WHICH Z VALUES WERE COMPUTED 

ON 18 INDEXES (Pre-Rl to R-2) 



Reference 


Scoring 


Exp. 


(n-63) 


Cont. 


(n-59) 




number of 


system 


Mean 


Standard 


Mean 


Standard 


Z 


measure 


(+ or -) 


difference 


deviation 


difference 


deviation 




1 


+ 


.730 


.723 


.711 


1.018 


4 II 


2 


+ 


.460 


1.389 


.898 


1.668 


-U57 


3 


+ 


- .730 


1.050 


-.576 


.855 


- .89 


4 


+ 


- .064 


.669 


-.034 


.524 


- .27 


7 


+ 


- .794 


4.978 


-.034 


4.279 


- .91 


8 


+ 


. - .159 


.447 


-.170 


.592 


.11 


9 




- .032 


.177 


-.051 


.344 


,38 


10 


- 


.921 


1.036 


.492 


1.073 


2.24 


13 


+ 


.143 


1.134 


.186 


1.408 


- .19 


15 


- 


.333 


.508 


.237 


.429 


1.13 


20 




- .286 


.851 


.034 


.694 


-2,28 


32 




-1.968 


3.797 


-.576 


2.931 


-2,27 


33 




- .794 


1.902 


-.170 


1.354 


- 2.10 


34 




- .349 


1.259 


-.390 


1.232 


.18 


35 


•f 


- .714 


1.156 


-.237 


1.023 


-2,42 


36 




- .905 


2.234 


.000 


2.181 


-2,26 


37 


+ 


- .476 


1.615 


.237 


1.705 


-2.37 


38 


+ 


-1.063 


2.177 


-.458 


1.851 


- 1.66 
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TABLE 57. SOURCE DATA FROM 'imiCH Z VALUES MERE COMPUTED Oil 
THIRTY-SIX SCALES Al^D INDEXES UHICH WERE 
ADMINISTERED ONE YE/\R AND TUO YEARS 
AFTER RETIREl-JENT 



Reference 


Scoring 


Exp. 


(n-63) 


Cont . 


(n-59 




number o£ 


system 


Mean 


Standard 


Mean 


Standard 


Z 


measure 


(+ or -) 


difference 


deviation 


difference 


deviation 




1 


+ 


.000 


.622 


- .170 


.723 


1.38 


2 


+ 


.016 


1.301 


.017 


1,408 


.00 


3 


+ 


.127 


.684 


- .152 


.690 


.20 


4 


+ 


- .032 


.595 


- .034 


.524 


.02 


5 


+ 


.397 


1.185 


.407 


1.219 


- .05 


6 


+ 


• 87 3 


1.508 


1.288 


1.672 


-1.44 


7 


+ 


.540 


4.721 


.203 


3.453 


.45 


8 


•4- 


- .048 


.280 


.017 


.347 


-1.13 


9 


+ 


- .032 


.252 


- .017 


.347 


- .27 


10 


- 


.270 


.723 


.152 


.784 


.86 


11 


- 


.111 


.599 


.085 


.677 


.23 


12 


- 


.698 


2.583 


.237 


2.144 


1.07 


13 


+ 


.254 


.967 


.102 


.959 


.89 


14 


+ 


.730 


1.208 


.610 


1.260 


.54 


15 


- 


.016 


.458 


.136 


.434 


-1.48 


16 


- 


.222 


1.419 


.356 


1.471 


- .51 


17 


+ 


.175 


.583 


.034 


.524 


1.40 


18 


+ 


- .Ill 


1.018 


- .186 


1.238 


.37 


19 


+ 


.032 


1.332 


- .152 


1.297 


.77 


20 


+ 


- .127 


.684 


.051 


.705 


-1.41 


21 


+ 


1.000 


.916 


.864 


.955 


.80 


24 


+ 


.397 


1.622 


.831 


1.566 


-1.50 


25 


+ 


- .175 


1.129 


.017 


1.058 


- .97 


26 


+ 


.397 


1.144 


.559 


1.207 


- .76 


27 


+ 


.349 


1.065 


.288 


1.260 


.29 


28 


+ 


.206 


. 883 


.085 


.857 


.77 


29 


- 


.508 


1.615 


.356 


1.471 


.54 


30 


• 


.476 


1.293 


.288 


1.218 


.83 


31 


+ 


.794 


.970 


.475 


1.072 


1.72 


32 


+ 


- .698 


2.894 


- .492 


3.131 


- .38 


33 


+ 


- .540 


1.882 


- .203 


1.730 


-1.03 


34 


+ 


- .159 


.987 


- .170 


1.302 


.05 


35 


+ 


- .571 


1.364 


- .203 


1.229 


-1.57 


36 


+ 


- .Ill 


1.695 


- .102 


1.900 


- .03 


37 


+ 


- .143 


1.281 


- .119 


1,439 


- .10 



TABLE 58. 



iErIc 



A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF THE 
PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM ON 
imiTE AND I^GRO SUBJECTS AS 
liEASURED BY MEAN SCORES 



Reference Number and 
Name of Index 



Z Values 



Pre-Rl 



R-1 



R-2 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
9 



Satisfaction v»;ith Life 

Morale 

Adjustment to Retirement 

Self-Concept of Age 

Self-Other Comparisons — A 

Attitude Toward Retirement 

10 Dissatisfaction with Retirement .... 

11 Negative Aspects of Retirement 

12 Physical Health Index 

13 Self-Appraisal of Health 

14 Attitude Toward Health 

16 Mental Health Index 

18 Disposition to Use Health Resources 

20 Attitude Toward Income 

21 Money Management 

24 Marital Relations 

25 Companionship in Marriage 

27 Satisfaction with Relations 

28 Satisfaction with Friends 

30 Social Deprivation — B 

31 Satisfaction with Home and Community 

32 Total Activities 

36 Social Activity 



1.526 


.094 


.040 


3.636^ 


1.064 


.463 


.326 


.548 


1.065 


.654 


1.120 


1.360 




.737 


.140, 


.960 


.909 


2.000’ 


1.060 


.067 


.438 




1.091 


.167 




.378 


.448 


.324 


1.366 


.148 




1.267 


1.409 




1.359 


.143 




.829 


3.138' 


.875 


.822 


.246 




1.591 


1.811 




.983 


1.000 




2.632^ 


.462 




1.027 


.943 




.357 


.220 




.467 


.071 




.146 


.500 


.425 


.447 


.390 


.438 


.423 


.718 



• ^ Significant at the .01 level 
^ Significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE 59. 



A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PRERETIREIiENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM ON SUBJECTS BORN IN All ENGLISH 
SPEAKING COUNTRY AND SUBJECTS BORN IN A NON- 
ENGLISH SPEAKING COUNTRY AS IIEASURED BY MEAN SCORES 



Reference Number and 
Name of Index 



Z Values 



Pre-Rl 



R-1 



R-2 



1 Satisfaction with Life 

2 Morale 

3 Adjustment to Retirement 

4 Self-Concept of Age 

5 Self-Other Comparisons — A 

9 Attitude Toward Retirement 

10 Dissatisfaction with Retirement . . . . 

11 Negative Aspects of Retirement 

12 Physical Health Index 

13 Self-Appraisal of Health 

14 Attitude Toward Health 

16 Mental Health Index 

18 Disposition to Use Health Resources 

20 Attitude Toward Income 

21 Money Management 

24 Marital Relations 

25 Companionship in Marriage 

27 Satisfaction with Relations 

28 Satisfaction with Friends 

30 Social Deprivation — B 

31 Satisfaction \jith Home and Community 

32 Total Activities 

36 Social Activity 



.119 


.594 


.065 


.515 


1.673 


1.018 


.083 


.115 


.211 


1.055 


.833 


1.211 




.226 


.311 


1.188 


.857 


.100 


.525 


.188 


.212 




.318 


.947 




.143 


.534 


1.042 


.828 


.794 




.237 


1.045 




2.882^ 


1.175 




.647 


.575 


.643 


.600 


.643 




.529 


1.875 




1.706 


.162 




1.667 


o 

C 

• 




.352 


.182 




.885 


1.174 




.279 


1.186 




.382 


.167 


.651 


.449 


.058 


.288 


1.147 


.280 



Significant at the .01 level 



105 



1 ■: 



TABLE 60. A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ON SUBJECTS UHO UERE MARRIED AND SUBJECTS WHO WERE 
NOT I'JARRIED AS MEASURED BY MEAN SCORES 



Reference Number and 
Name of Index 



Z Values 

Pre-Rl R-1 R-2 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
18 
20 
21 

24 

25 

27 

28 

30 

31 

32 
36 



Satisfaction with Life 


.170 


.286 


1.300 


Morale 


.174 


1.014 


.225 


Adjustment to Retirement 


.660 


2.000^ 


1.085 


Self-Concept of Age 


.650 


.680 


.231 


Self-Other Comparisons — A 




1.435 


1.792 


Attitude Toward Retirement 


1.050 


1.250 


.308 


Dissatisfaction with Retirement 


1.024 


.467 


.286 


Negative Aspects of Retirement 




.265 


.313 


Physical Health Index 




.146 


.366 


Self -Appraisal of Health 


.034 


1.686 


.675 


Attitude Toward Health 




.521 


.660 


Mental Health Index 




.473 


.592 


Disposition to Use Health Resources ... 




.158 


.846 


Attitude Toward Income 


1.188 


1.815 


1.361 


Money Management 

Marital Relations 




.541 


.120 


Companionship in Marriage 

Satisfaction v;ith Relations 




.916 


2.500^ 


Satisfaction with Friends 




1.000 


.359 


Social Deprivation — B 




1.617 


.123 


Satisfaction with Home and Coixiunity . . 




.041 


.194 


Total Activities 


.171 


.648 


.267 


Social Activity 


.701 


1.361 


.182 



^ Significant at the ,05 level 
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TABLE 61 . A COMPARISOII OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ON SUBJECTS './HO COMPLETED EIGHT OR MORE GRADES AND 
SUBJECTS mo COMPLETED FEUER THAN EIGHT GRADES IN SCHOOL 
AS IjEASURED by MEAN SCORES 



Reference Number and 
Name of Index 


Pre-Rl 


Z Values 
R-1 


R«-2 


1 Satisfaction with Life 


.091 


.417 


.154 


2 Morale 


.434 


.478 


.404 


3 Adjustment to Retirement 


1.097 


.955 


.810 


4 Self-Concept of Age 


1.438 


.824 


1.056 


5 Self-Other Comparisons — A 




.732 


.872 


9 Attitude Toward Retirement 


.900 


.364 


.375 


10 Dissatisfaction with Retirement 


.471 


.296 


.920 


11 Negative Aspects of Retirement 




2.600^ 


.227 


12 Physical Health Index 




1.030 


.783 


13 Self-Appraisal of Health 


1.122 


.852 


.103 


14 Attitude Toward Health 




1.714 


1.150 


16 Mental Health Index 




1.020 


1.245 


18 Disposition to Use Health Resources .. 




.242 


1.543 


20 Attitude Toward Income 


.375 


.952 


.057 


21 Money Management 




1.310 


.208 


24 I^rital Relations 




.940 


.459 


25 Companionship in Marriage 




.057 


.516 


27 Satisfaction with Relations 




.600 


.829 


28 Satisfaction v/ith Friends 




.926 


.208 


30 Social Deprivation — B 




1.154 


.325 


31 Satisfaction with Home and Community . 




1.097 


1.077 


32 Total Activities 


.067 


2.476*^ 


.369 


36 Social Activity 




2.159*^ 


.149 



^ Significant at the ,01 level 
^ Significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE 62. 



A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ON SUBJECTS WITH $6,000 OR MORE INCOME AND SUBJECTS 
WITH LESS THAN $6,000 INCOPiE AS I-iEASURED BY MEAN SCORES 



Reference Number and 
Name of Index 



Z Values 



Pre-Rl 



R-1 



R-2 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
9 



11 

12 



27 



Satisfaction with Life 


.097 


1.778 




.458 


Morale 


.660 


.659 




.442 


Adjustment to Retirement 


1.188 


.125 




.857 


Self-Concept of Age 


.611 


1.706 


1 


.158 


Self -Other Comparisons — A 




.681 


2 


.250^ 


Attitude Toward Retirement 


1.462 


.400 




.500 


Dissatisfaction v/ith Retirement 


1.605 


.892 


1 


.759 


Negative Aspects of Retirement 




1.240 


1 


.304 


Physical Health Index 




1.500 




.842 


Self -Appraisal of Health 


1.261 


.063 




.581 


Attitude Toward Health 




1.302 


1 


.630 


Mental Health Index 




1.117 


1 


.607 


Disposition to Use Health Resources .. 




.032 




.324 


Attitude Toward Income 


.033 


.929 




.939 


Money Management 




.121 




.115 


Marital Relations 




.204 




.897 


Companionship in Marriage 




.387 




.944 


Satisfaction with Relations 




.702 




.200 


Satisfaction v/ith Friends 




.679 




.444 


Social Deprivation — B 




.477 




.525 


Satisfaction with Home and Community . 




.371 




.407 


Total Activities 


.650 


.891 




.924 


Social Activity 


1.159 


1.030 


1 


.263 



Significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE 63. A COMPAHISOII OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PRERETIllElIENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ON SUBJECTS UHO JERE ENGAGED IN SKILLED JOBS AND 
SUBJECTS WHO WERE ENGAGED IN UNSKILLED JOBS AS IffiASURED 
BY MEAN SCORES 



Reference Number and 
Name of Index 



Z Values 

Prc-Rl R-1 R-2 



1 Satisfaction with Life 

2 Morale 

3 Adjustment to Retirement 

4 Self-Concept of Age 

5 Self-Other Comparisons — A 

9 Attitude Toward Retirement 

10 Dissatisfaction with Retirement 

11 Negative Aspects of Retirement 

12 Physical Health Index 

13 Self-Appraisal of Health 

14 Attitude Toward Health 

16 Mental Health Index 

18 Disposition to Use Health Resources .. 

20 Attitude Toward Income 

21 I'foncy Management 

24 Marital Relations 

25 Companionship in Marriage 

27 Satisfaction vjith Relations 

28 Satisfaction with Friends 

30 Social Deprivation — B 

31 Satisfaction xzith Home and Community . 

32 Total Activities 

36 Social Activity 



1.786 

.833 

1.233 

1.563 

,333 

2.629 



.026 



1.038 



.907 

.986 



.880 

.638 

2.474 

.765 

.227 

eOOO 

.741 

.450 

.269 

.615 

1.333 

.708 

1.594 

.286 

.212 

1.314 

1.000 

1.241 

1.077 

.903 

.441 

.153 



.769 

.478 

.273 

.765 

.632 

1.100 

1.538 

1.208 

.857 

1.148 

.098 

.962 

1.378 

1.087 

.348 

.235 

.257 

.147 

.792 

1.163 

.077 

1.301 

.777 
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TABLE 64. A COMPARISOll OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ON 1/HITE AND NEGRO SUBJECTS AS MEASURED BY MEAN 
CHANGE SCORES 



Reference Number and 
Name of Index 



Z Value s 

Pre-Rl Pre-Rl R-1 to 
to R-1 to R-2 R-2 



1 Satisfaction with Life 

2 Morale 

3 Adjustment to Retirement 

4 Self-Concept of Age 

5 Self-Other Comparisons — A 

9 Attitude Toward Retirement 

10 Dissatisfaction with Retirement 

11 Negative Aspects of Retirement 

12 Physical Health Index 

13 Self Appraisal of Health 

14 Attitude Toward Health 

16 Mental Health Index 

18 Disposition to Use Health Resources 

20 Attitude Toward Income 

21 Money Management 

24 Marital Relations 

25 Companionship in Marriage 

27 Satisfaction with Relatives 

28 Satisfaction with Friends 

30 Social Deprivation -- B (not married). 

31 Satisfaction with Home and Community , 

32 Total Activities 

36 Social Activities — A 



1.244 

1.471 

.049 

.098 



• 

1.304 



2.124^ 



.019 



1.143 

0.000 

.308 

.057 

1 .761 
1.786 



1.498 



0.000 



0.000 

.458 

0.000 

2.179^ 

.814 

nr\£. 

1.791 

1.600 

.122 

0.000 

.191 

1.213 

.623 

.534 

3 . 317 *^ 

1.783 

1.021 

.330 

.183 

.431 

.188 

1.067 

.086 



? 



^ Significant at .05 level 
^ Significant at .001 level 









TABLE 65. 



A COMPARISON Oi-’ THE EFFECTS OF THE PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ON SUBJECTS BORN IN ENGLISH SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
AND SUBJECTS BORN IN NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING COUNTRIES AS 
MEASURED BY MEAN CHANGE SCORES 



Reference Number and 
Name of Index 



1 Satisfaction with Life 

2 Moral e 

3 Adjustment to Retirement 

4 Self-Concept of Age 

5 Self-Other Comparisons -- A 

9 Attitude Toward Retirement 

10 Dissatisfaction with Retirement 

11 Negative Aspects of Retirement 

12 Physical Health Index 

13 Self Appraisal of Health 

14 Attitude Toward Health 

16 Mental Health Index 

18 Disposition to Use Health Resources . 

20 Attitude Toward Income 

21 Money Management 

24 Marital Relations 

25 Companionship in Marriage 

27 Satisfaction with Relatives 

28 Satisfaction with Friends 

30 Social Deprivation — B (not married) 

31 Satisfaction with Home and Community 

32 Total Activities 

36 Social Activities — A 



Z Values 


Pre-Rl 


Pre-Rl 


R-1 to 


to R-1 


to R-2 


R-2 


.258 


.314 


0.000 


.741 


0.000 


.413 


.134 


.236 


0.000 


.577 


.342 


.126 






a 75 


1.987^ 


.996 


1.538 


3.432^> 


.479 


.933 






1.063 






2.847^ 


.566 


1.123 


0.000 






.739 






1.844 






2.651^ 


.225 


0.000 


.346 






1.092 






.263 






.438 






.208 






1.372 






1.113 






.195 


.976 


.572 


.870 


1.381 


.211 


1.210 



^ Significant at the .05 level 
^ Significant at the .001 level 
^ Significant at the .01 level 
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TABLE 66. 



A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PREEIETIREMENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ON SUBJECTS WITH $6,000 AND MORE INCOME AND 
SUBJECTS vJiTH LESS THAN $6,000 INCOME AS ^]EASURED BY 
^]EAN CHANGE SCORES 



Z Values 



Reference Number and 
Name of Index: 



Pre-Rl 
to R-1 



1 Satisfaction with Life 1.610 

2 Morale J'ooa 

3 Adjustment to Retirement 

4 Self-Concept of Age 

5 Self-Other Comparisons — A 

9 Attitude Toward Retirement 1.742 

10 Dissatisfaction with Retirement -686 

11 Negative Aspects of Retirement 

12 Physical Health Index 

13 Self Appraisal of Health 1.057 

14 Attitude Toward Health 

16 Mental Health Index 

18 Disposition to Use Health Resources . . 

20 Attitude Toward Income 

21 Money Management 

24 Marital Relations 

25 Companionship in Marriage 

27 Satisfaction with Relatives 

28 Satisfaction with Friends 

30 Social Deprivation -- B (not married). 

31 Satisfaction i-?ith Home and Community . ^ 

32 Total Activities ^*?7n 

36 Social Activities -- A 



Pre-Rl 
to R-2 

1.291 

0.000 

.625 

.663 

.229 

.958 



.875 



0.000 



.333 

.011 



R-1 to 
R-2 

0.000 

.510 

0.000 

.514 

.191 

.930 

.074 

.379 

.841 

0.000 

.310 

.101 

.172 

1.515 

.312 

.784 

.504 

.522 

.205 

.392 

.319 

.304 

.459 



^ Significant at the .05 level 
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APPENDDC 2 



INDEXES 



1 . 



Satisfaction with Life Scale (Cornell) 

All in all how much happiness would you say you find in life today? (Almost none, 
some but not very much, a good deal )^ 

In general, how would you say you feel most of the time, in good spirits or in low 
spirits? ( Usually in good spirits, usually in low spirits) 

On the whole, how satisfied would you say you are with your way of life today? 
(Very satisfied, fairly satisfied, not very satisfied, not satisfied at all) 



2. Morale Scale (Kutner) 



How often do you feel there’s just no point to living? (Often, sometimes, hardly 
ever ) 

Do you agree or disagree with the statement: things just keep getting worse and 



worse for me as I get older. (Agree, disagree ) 

How much do you regret the chances you missed during your life to do a better job 
of living? ( Not at all , somewhat, a good deal) 

All in all, how much unhappiness would you say you find in life today? ( Almost 
none , some, but not very much, a good deal) 



* On the xvhole, hov; satisfied would you say you are with your way of life today? 
( Very satisfied , fairly satisfied, not very satisfied, not satisfied at all) 

How much do you plan ahead the things you will be doing next week or the week 
after - v;ould you say you make many plans , a few plans , or almost none? 

As you get older, v/ould you say things seem to be better or worse than you thought 
they would be? 



3. 



Adjustment to Retirement (Cornell) 

How long (do you think) (did) it (will) take you to get used to not working? 
(Positive response: 1 to 3 months) 

After retirement how often (do you think there will be) (were there) times when 
you (won’t) (didn't) know what to do to keep occupied? (Often, sometimes, 
hardly ever) 



Underlined response scored +1. In some instances either one of two underlined 
responses was scored. Responses can be positive or negative in character. 
It follows when the scored response is a negative one that a low score is 
in the desired direction. 



* Item was in more than one scale or index. 
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4. Self-Concept of Age (Cornell) 

How do you think of yourself as far as age goes - do you thinlc of yourself as 
middle-aged, elderly, old or what? (Positive responses: middle-aged or 

"what?” reference such as "young") 

5. Self -Other Comparisons Index A (Michigan) 

* Do you think your health is better or worse than that of people your age? 

( Better , worse, same, don’t know) 

* Would you say you feci older or younger than most people your age? (Older, 

younger , same, don’t know) 

* Would you say your standard of living is better or worse than the standard of 

living of most of your friends and acquaintances. ( Better , worse, same, don’t 
know) 

* Would you say, as compared to most families you know, you feel less close to your 

relatives, about the same, or closer than other fardlies do? 

6. Self-Other Comparison Index B (Michigan) 

* Do you think your health is better or worse than that of people your age? (Better, 

worse, same, don’t know) — — — 

* Would you say you feel older or younger than most people your age? (Older, 

younger , same, don’t know) 

* Would you say your standard of living is better or worse than the standard of 

living of most of your friends and acquaintances? ( Better , worse, same, don’t 
know) 

* Would you say, as compared to most families you know, you feel less close to your 

relatives, about the same, or closer than other families do? 

Would you say that, as compared to most families, you and your spouse feel less 
close to each other, about the same, or closer than other families do? 

Would you say as compared to most families you know you feel less close to your 
children, about the same, or closer than other families do? 

7. Attitude Toward Retired People Word Test 

The subject was asked to say whether in terms of the older people he knew he 
agreed or disagreed with the following eighteen descriptive words: wise"**, 

aged”, slow”, cheerful'*', forgetful", healthy'*', neat'*", stubborn", enjoy 
themselves'*', active'*', productive'*', sad", good'*', alert'*', entertaining'*', handy 
to have around'*', progressive'*', lonely". Scoring was based on his saying 
"yes" to the words indicated with a + sign above and "no" to the words shown 
with a - sign. 

8. Attitude Toward Retirement (Cornell) 

Some people say that retirement is good for a person, some say it is bad. In 

general, what do you think? (Mostly good, mostly bad) 



* Item was used in more than one scale or index. 
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9, Dissatisfaction with Retirement (Cornell) 

How often will (do) you miss the feeling of doing a good job? (Often, sometimes, 
hardly ever or never) 

How often will (do) you want to go back to work? ( Often , sometimes, hardly ever 
or never) 

How often will (do) you worry about not having a job to do? (Often, sometimes, 
hardly ever or never) ~ 

How often will (do) you miss being with the other people at work? (Often, 
sometimes, hardly ever or never) — 

10, Negative Aspects of Retirement (Cornell) 

Do you think that stopping work has given you the feeling that your life is not 
very useful? ( Yes , no, don’t know) 

Do you think that stopping v/ork has made you less satisfied with your way of life 
today? ( Yes , no, don’t know) 

Do you think that stopping work has made you think of yourself as older or 
younger? ( Older , no difference, younger, don’t know) 

11- Preparation for Retirement (Michigan) 

How well prepared are (were) you for retirement? (Very well, fairly well, not 
very well, not prepared at all) 

12, Physical Health Index (Kutner) A weighted score was assigned for each of 
several aspects of health: 

Confinement to bed because of illness during past year 
Less than one week 
Occasionally 
One to three weeks 
Three weeks to one month 
One month and over 

Deprivations due to illness 

Illness keeps subject in home 
Illness keeps subject from doing things 
Illness keeps subject from seeing people 
Illness keeps subject from working around the place 
Illness keeps subject from all of the above 

Number of illnesses 

One = 1; two = 2; three = 3; four or more = 4 

Serious illness, if reported (angina, ulcers, etc., a total of eleven 

serious illnesses were used as scorable items) 

One = 1; two = 2; three = 3; four or more = 4 



Score 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 



1 

1 



4 
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13. Health Self-Appraisal (Cornell) 

Has your health changed during the past year? (Wo, yes, for better, yes. for 
worse) ^ " 

* How would you rate your health at the present time? (Very poor, poor, fair, 

good, excellent ) 

Do you have any particular physical or health problems at present? (Yes, no) 

Have you been seen by a doctor during the past year? (Yes, no) 

14. Attitude Tov/ard Health (Michigan) 

* How do you rate your health at the present time? Would you say it was very poor 

poor, fair, good , or excellent ? 

Do you think your health is better or worse than that of people your age? 

( Better , worse, same , don’t know) 

Would you say you feel older or younger than most people your age? (Older, 
younger, same, don't know) 

How would you compare your health now vi/ith what it has been during your life? 
Would you say it is now better, worse, or about the same ? 

* When people get older do you think they should be expected to be sick and have 

problems with their health? (Yes, no ) 

15. Worry About Health (Michigan) 

How often do you worry about your health? Would you say often, sometimes, hardly 
ever, or never? 

16. Mental Health Index (Michigan) 

* How often do you worry about your health? Would you say often, sometimes,, hardly 

ever, or never? ^ 

How often are you troubled by nervousness? Would you say often, sometimes, 
hardly ever, or never? 

How often are you troubled by not being able to sleep? Would you say, often,. 
sometimes , hardly ever or never? 

Was there ever any period in your life in which you were so worried, nervous, 
or emotionally upset that you could not carry on your usual activities? 

( Ye s , no) 

How often do you get up tired and exhausted? Would you say ofter , sometimes, 
hardly ever or never? 

* When people get older do you think they should expect to be sick and have 

problems with their health? (Yes, no) 

Do you have periods of deep sadness that last a long time? (Yes, no) 

17. Knowledge About Health Resources (Kutner) 

Have you ever heard of any of the health services in the Detroit area? (Yes - 

must have named one or more services, no) 



* Items used in more than one scale or index. 
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18 . 



Disposition to Use Health Resources (Kutner) 

If you were suddenly taken very sick where would you turn to for help? Wou^d 
you turn to a private doctor, friend, relative, neighbor, druggist, cler^yna, 
clinic or hosp ital , none of these? 

If this neighborhood had a medical center just for older people, would you gp 
there for advice on your health problems? ( Yes , no, don’t know) , 

If there were a medical center especially for older people in this neighborhood 
would you go there for treatment or would you go to a center where they 
treated people of all ages? ( Center for older people , center for all ages, 
don’t know) 

Do you think its a good idea to have a regular, thorough checkup by a doctor , 
even if there is nothing wrong? ( Yes , no, don’t know) 



19. 



20 . 



21 . 



Use of Health Resources (Michigan) ^ 

Where do you usually turn to for advice on health matters? Do you get advice 
from physician , spouse, friend, relative, neighbor, druggist, clergyman, 1 

clinic , hospital , none of these? ^ 

How often do you get a physical check up? (Once or twice a year was scored as 

+1 ) • /- I 

Do you have a regular physician who takes care of you when you get sick? (]^, j 

no) . 1 

Do you have any health insurance or do you belong to a medical plan such as | 

Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Community Health Association? ( Yes , no) 

At the present time are you doing anything specific to keep your health or to 
improve it? (Ye^, no - scored +1 if he is using a health resource) 

Attitude Toward Income (Cornell) 

Do you consider your present income enough to meet your living expenses? 

( Yes , no, don’t know) 

How often do you worry about money matters? Would you say often, sometimes, 
hardly ever, never? 

Is your standard' of living better today, that is, are you living better today | ; 

- or is it worse than during most of your lifetime? ( Better , worse, same, | j 

don’t know) 

! 

t . ^ 
1 

Money Management (Michigan) , ] 

How often do you worry about money matters? Would you say often, sometimes, j 

hardly ever, never? , I 

Do you figure it is a waste of time trying to do something about your financial | 

situation? (Yes, no) ^ ^ | 

Do you budget your living expenses at the present time, that is, do you set^ ^ 

aside a certain amount of money each week for such things as f,ood, clothing, 

medicine recreation and then try to stick to it? ( Yes , no) | 

Have you figured out bow much interest you are paying on the things you are | 

buying on time? (Yes , no) | 

What kinds of changes'do you plan on making in the way you spend your income? | 

(Scored +1 for use o-r planful actions) j 

How often do you and your wife disagree about money matters? Would you say j j 
often, sometimes, hardly ever , never ? 
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22 . 



Family Decision Making (Blood and Wolfe) 

The ten decisions listed below were used as a basis for estimating the relative 
balance of power in family decision making between husbands and wives. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 



What car to buy? 

How much money the family can afford to spend weekly on food? 
What to have for meals? 

What repairs to make on the home? 

Where to go on a trip? 

Whether or not to have children or relatives come for a visit? 
Whether or not to go to a doctor when someone is sick? 

What to do for children or relatives? 

What to do V7hen going out for the evening? 

Whether or not the husband should find work to do? 



Subject were given a choice of five responses, scored as follows for each of the 
decisions. 

Response Score 

husband always 
husband more than the wife 
husband and wife exactly the same 
wife more than the husband 
wife always 



5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



23, Family Di vision of Labor (Blood and Wolfe) 

Respondents were asked to give one of five responses to a list of ten tasks. 
The tasks and the five possible responses are listed below: 



Tasks 



Who repairs things around 
the house? 

Who mows the lawn? 

Who shovels the sidewalk? 

Who keeps track of the 
money and bills? 

Who does the grocery 
shopping? 

Who gets breakfast? 

Who straightens up the 
1 iving room when 
company is coming? 

Who does the evening dishes? 



Responses 
Wife always 



Score 



Wife more than husband 



5 

4 



Wife and husband exactly 
the same 



Husband more than wife 



3 

2 



Husband always 
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24. Marital Relations (Michigan) 

Would you say that disagreements come up in your household more often, about the j 
same, or less often than other families you know? 

Would you say that, as compared to most families you know, you and your spouse 

feel less close to each other, about the same or closer than other families do? 

* When you have had a bad day how often do you tell your spouse about your troubles? 

Would you say often , sometimes , hardly ever, never? 

How do you feel about the understanding you get from your spouse of your problems 
and feeling? ( Very satisfied , fairly satisfied , not very satisfied, not 
satisfied at all) 

How do you feel about the love and affection, you receive? ( Very satisfied , ; 

fairly satisfied, not very satisfied, not satisfied at all) 

* How do you feel about the companionship in doing things together? ( Very satisfied 

fairly satisfied , not very satisfied, not satisfied at all) 

Some people say that their spouse has helped them get used to retirement? Has 
your spouse helped you in this way? (Yes, no) 

25, Marital Companionship (Blood and Wolfe) 1 

* When you’ve had a bad day how often do you tell your spouse about your troubles? j ? 

Would you say often , sometimes , hardly ever, never? 

Thinking of marriage in general, which one of the five things on this card would 
you say is the most valuable part of marriage? ("Companionship with spouse" 
was scored +1) 

* How do you feel about the companionship in doing things together? ( Very satisfied j 

fairly satisfied, not very satisfied, not satisfied at all) 

Abouf" how many of your close friends are also close friends of your spouse? j 

Would you say all of them , most of them , about half , some of them, or none? : ^ 

26, Satisfaction with Children (Michigan) | i 

Do you see your children as often as you would like to? ( Yes , no) | j 

What kinds of things do you do to help out your children? (Scored +1 for one or | j 

more kinds of help) 

What kind of things do your children do to help you out? (Scored +1 for one or 
more kinds of help) 

How well do you get along with your children? Would you say very well , fairly 
well , poorly, very poorly) 

How often do you worry about your children? Would you say often, sometimes, ^ 

hardly eve r, never ? 

Would you say, as compared to most families you know, you feel less close to | 

your children, about the same, or closer than other families do? | 

i I 

27. Satisfaction with Relatives (Michigan) '| 

Do you see your relatives as often as you would like to? ( Yes , no) j 

What kinds of things do you do to help out your relatives? (Scored +1 for one : | 

or more kinds of help) ]'i 

What do your relatives do to help you out? (Scored +1 for one or more kinds J 

of help) i ] 

How well do you get along with your relatives? Would you say very well , fairly ] 

well, poorly, very poorly? | 

Would you say, as compared to most families you know, you feel less close to your 
relatives, about the same, or closer than other families do? 



* Items used in more than one index. 
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28. 



Satisfaction with Friends (Michigan) 

Are your contacts with your friends more frequent than they were before you 
retired, less, or about the same as before? 

Do you see your friends as often as you would like to? ( Yes , no) 

Have you made any new friends since you retired? ( Yes , no) 



29. Social Deprivations - A (Michigan) 

* (a) How do you feel about the companionship in doing things together with your 

spouse? C*not very satisfied" or "not satisfied at all" scored +1) 

* (b) Do you see your children as often as you like to? (Yes, no) 

* (c) Would you say, as compared to most families you know, you feel less close i 

your children, about the same, or closer than other families do? 

* (d) Do you see your relatives as often as you would like to? (Yes, no ) 

* (e) Would you say, as compared to most families you know, you feel less close 1 

your relatives, about the same, or closer than other families do? 

* (f ) Do you see your friends as often as you would like to? (Yes, no ) 

(g) How often do you find yourself wishing you could meet more new friends - 

would you say often, sometimes, hardly ever, never? 

(h) How often do you miss being with the other people at work - often , some tiro 

hardly ever or never? 

30. Social Deprivations - B (Michigan) 

This is a five item index made up of items 29^, e, f, g, and h. It applies on. 
to single, persons. 

31 . S atisfactions with Home and Community (Michigan) 

What are the things you like about living in this home? (Scored +1 for one or 

more things 

What would you say are the good things about living in this neighborhood? 

(Scored +1 for one or more good things) 

Do you expect to stay in this area for most of your lifetime? ( Yes , no) 

32. Total Activities (Michigan) 

Subjects were asked to look at a list of 19 activities of all kinds and state 
whether they participated in each one often, sometimes, hardly ever or neve 
("Often" was scored +1) 



33. 



Sedentary Activities (Michigan) 

Subjects were asked to look at the following list of eight sedentary activitie 
and to state whether they participated in each one often, sometimes, hardly 
ever or never. ("Often" = +1) 



Write letters 
Read 

Listen to radio 
Watch television 



Go to movies 
Talk with friends 
Play cards 
Take auto rides 



* Items used in more than one index. 
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34. Physical Activity (Michigan) 

Activity 
Take walks 
Uork around house 
Work in garden or yard 
Go hunting, fishing or 
other outdoor sports 



35. Mass Media (Michigan) 
"■ Activity 

Read 

Listen to radio 
Watch television 
Go to the movies 



Score 

Scored "often” +1 



Score 

Scored "often" +1 







36. Social Activity (Michigan) 

Activity Score 

Sec children, grandchildren. Scored "often" +1 

relatives 

Write letters to family or 
friends 

Go visit friends or relatives 
Entertain relatives or friends 
in home 
Attend church 

Attend union, club, or lodge 
Talk with friends 
Play cards 
Go to tavern or bar 



37, Social Activity with Family and Friends (Michigan) 

Activity Score 

See children, grandchildren, Scared "often" ♦! 

relatives 

Write letters to family or 
friends 

Go visit friends or relatives 
Entertain relatives or friends 
in home 

Talk with^friends 



38. Individual Activity (Michigan 

Activity 
Write letters 
Watch sport event 
Read 

Listen to radio 
Watch television 
Watch movies 
Take walks 
Work around house 
Work in garden 
Take auto rides 
Go hunting or fishing 

'b 



Score 

"often" was scorcvi +1 

! 
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